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MK.     MACKELLAe's     JOTTRNEY     WITH      THE 
MASTER. 

U  HE  chaise  came  to  the  door 
in  a  strong  drenching  mist. 
We  took  our  leave  in  si- 
lence :  the  house  of  Durris- 
deer  standing  with  droj)- 
ping  gutters  and  windows 
closed,  like  a  place  dedicate  to  melan- 
choly. I  obseiwed  the  Master  kept  his 
head  out,  looking  back  on  these  splashed 
walls  and  glimmering  roofs,  tiU  they 
were  suddenly  swallowed  in  the  mist  ; 
and  I  must  suppose  some  natural  sadness 
fell  upon  the  man  at  this  departure  ;  or 
was  it  some  prevision  of  the  end  ?  At 
least,  upon  our  mounting  the  long  brae 
from  Durrisdeer,  as  we  walked  side  by 
side  in  the  wet,  he  began  first  to  whistle 
and  then  to  sing  the  saddest  of  our  coun- 
try tunes,  which  sets  folk  weeping  in  a 
tavern,  Wandering  Willie.  The  set  of 
words  he  used  with  it,  I  have  not  heard 
elsewhere,  and  could  never  come  by  any 
copy  ;  but  some  of  them  which  were  the 
most  appropriate  to  our  departure  linger 
in  my  memory.     One  verse  began  : 

Home  was  home  theu,  my  dear,  full  of  kiudly 
faces  ; 
Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  happy  for 
the  child. 

And  ended  somewhat  thus  : 

Now,  when  day  dawns  on  the  brow  of  the  moor- 
land. 
Lone  stands  the  house  and  the  chimneystone 
is  cold. 
Lone  let  it  stand,  now  the  folks  are  all  departed. 
The  kind  hearts,  the  true  hearts,  that  loved 
the  place  of  old. 

I  could  never  be  a  judge  of  the  merit  of 
these  verses  ;  they  were  so  hallowed  by 
the  melancholy  of  the  air,  and  were  sung 
(or  rather  "  soothed  ")  to  me  by  a  master 
singer  at  a  time  so  fitting.  He  looked 
in  my  face  when  he  had  done,  and  saw 
that  my  eyes  watered. 

"  Ah,  Mackellar,"   said  he,    "  do  you 
think  I  have  never  a  regret  ?  " 
Vol.  VI.— 12 


"  I  do  not  think  you  could  be  so  bad 
a  man,"  said  I,  "if  you  had  not  all  the 
machinery  to  be  a  good  one," 

"  No,  not  aU,"  saja  he  :  "  not  aU.  You 
are  there  Ln  error.  The  malady  of  not 
wanting,  my  evangelist."  But  me- 
thought  he  sighed  as  he  moimted  again 
into  the  chaise. 

All  day  long,  we  journeyed  in  the  same 
miserable  weather  :  the  mist  besetting 
us  closely,  the  heavens  incessantly  weep- 
ing on  my  head.  The  road  lay  over 
moorish  hills,  where  was  no  sovmd  but 
the  crying  of  moorfowl  in  the  wet 
heather  and  the  pouring  of  the  swollen 
burns.  Sometimes,  I  would  doze  off  in 
slumber,  when  I  W'Ould  find  myself 
plunged  at  once  in  some  foul  and  omi- 
nous nightmare,  from  the  which  I  would 
awaken  strangling.  Sometimes,  if  the 
way  was  steep  and  the  wheels  turning 
slowly,  I  would  overhear  the  voices  from 
within,  talking  in  that  tropical  tongue 
which  was  to  me  as  inai-ticulate  as  the 
piping  of  the  fowls.  Sometimes,  at  a 
longer  ascent,  the  Master  would  set  foot 
to  ground  and  walk  by  my  side,  mostly 
without  speech.  And  all  the  time,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  I  beheld  the  same  black 
perspective  of  approaching  ruin  ;  and 
the  same  pictures  rose  in  my  view,  only 
they  were  now  painted  upon  hillside  mist. 
One,  I  remember,  stood  before  me  with 
the  colors  of  a  true  illusion.  It  showed 
me  my  lord  seated  at  a  table  in  a  small 
room  ;  his  head,  which  was  at  first  buried 
in  his  hands,  he  slowly  raised  and  turned 
upon  me  a  countenance  from  which  hope 
had  fled.  I  saw  it  first  on  the  black  win- 
dow panes,  my  last  night  in  Durrisdeer ; 
it  haunted  and  returned  upon  me  half  the 
voyage  through  ;  and  yet  it  was  no  eifect 
of  lunacy,  for  I  have  come  to  a  ripe  old 
age  with  no  deca}'  of  my  intelligence  ; 
nor  yet  (as  I  was  then  tempted  to  sup- 
jDOse)  a  heaven-sent  warning  of  the  fut- 
ure, for  all  manner  of  calamities  befeU, 
not  that  calamity — and  I  saw  many  piti- 
ful sights,  but  never  that  one. 

It  was  decided  we  should  travel  on 
all  night ;  and  it  was  singular,  once  the 
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dusk  had  fallen,  my  spirits  somewhat 
rose.  The  bright  lamps,  shining  forth 
into  the  mist  and  on  the  smoking  horses 
and  the  hodding  post-boy,  gave  me  per- 
haps an  outlook  intrinsically  more  cheer- 
ful than  what  day  had  shown  ;  or  perha])S 
my  mind  had  become  wearied  of  its 
melancholy.  At  least,  I  spent  some  wak- 
ing hom-s,  not  without  satisfaction  in  my 
thoughts,  although  wet  and  weary  in  my 
body  ;  and  fell  at  last  into  a  natural 
slumber  without  dreams.  Yet  I  must 
have  been  at  work  even  in  the  deepest  of 
my  sleejj ;  and  at  work  with  at  least  a 
measure  of  intelligence.  For  I  started 
broad  awake,  in  the  very  act  of  crying 
out  to  myself 

Home  was  home  then,  my  dear,  happy  for  the 
child, 

stricken  to  find  in  it  an  appropriateness, 
which  I  had  not  yesterday  obsei-ved,  to 
the  Master's  detestable  jjurpose  in  the 
present  journey. 

We  were  then  close  upon  the  city  of 
Glascow,  where  we  were  soon  breakfast- 
ing together  at  an  inn,  and  where  (as 
the  devil  would  have  it)  we  found  a  ship 
in  the  very  article  of  sailing.  We  took 
our  places  in  the  cabin ;  and  two  days 
after,  carried  our  effects  on  board.  Her 
name  was  the  Nonesuch,  a  very  ancient 
ship  and  very  happily  named.  By  all 
accounts,  this  should  be  her  last  V03-- 
age  ;  people  shook  their  heads  upon  the 
quays,  and  I  had  several  warnings  offered 
me  by  strangers  in  the  street,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  rotten  as  a  cheese, 
too  deeply  loaden,  and  must  infallibly 
founder  if  we  met  a  gale.  From  this,  it 
fell  out  we  were  the  only  passengers  ; 
the  captain,  McMurtrie,  was  a  silent, 
absorbed  man  with  the  Glascow  or 
Gaelic  accent ;  the  mates  ignorant, 
rough  seafarers,  come  in  through  the 
hawse-hole  ;  and  the  Master  and  I  were 
cast  upon  each  other's  compam'. 

The  Nonesuch  carried  a  fair  wind  out 
of  the  Clyde,  and  for  near  upon  a  week 
we  enjoyed  bright  weather  and  a  sense 
of  progress.  I  found  myself  (to  my 
wonder)  a  born  seaman,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  I  was  never  sick ;  yet  I  was  far 
from  tasting  the  usual  serenity  of  my 
health.  Whether  it  was  the  motion  of 
the  ship  on  the  billows,  the  confinement, 
the  salted  food,  or  all  of  these  together. 


I  suffered  from  a  blackness  of  spirit  and 
a  painful  strain  upon  my  temper.  The 
dreadful  natm-e  of  my  errand  on  that 
ship  perhaps  contributed  ;  I  think  it  did 
no  more  :  the  malady  (whatever  it  was) 
sprang  from  my  environment ;  and  if 
the  ship  were  not  to  blame,  then  it  was 
the  Master.  Hatred  and  fear  are  ill 
bed-fellows  ;  but  (to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken)  I  have  tasted  those  in  other 
places,  lain  down  and  got  up  with  them, 
and  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  and  yet 
never  before  nor  after  have  I  been  so 
poisoned  through  and  through,  in  soul 
and  body,  as  I  was  on  board  the  None- 
such. I  freely  confess  my  enemy  set  me 
a  fair  example  of  forbearance  ;  in  our 
worst  days,  displayed  the  most  patient 
geniality,  holding  me  in  conversation  as 
long  as  I  would  suffer,  and  when  I  had 
rebuffed  his  civility,  stretching  himself 
on  deck  to  read.  The  book  he  had  on 
board  with  him  was  Mr.  Richardson's 
famous  "  Clarissa ; "  and  among  other 
small  attentions,  he  would  read  me  pas- 
sages aloud  ;  nor  could  any  elocutionist 
have  given  with  greater  potency  the  pa- 
thetic portions  of  that  work.  I  would 
retort  upon  him  with  passages  out  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  all  my  hbrary —  and 
very  fresh  to  me,  my  religious  duties  (I 
grieve  to  say  it)  being  always  and  even 
to  this  day  entirely  neglected.  He  tasted 
the  merits  of  the  work  like  the  connois- 
seur he  was  ;  and  would  sometimes  take 
it  from  my  hand,  turn  the  leaves  over 
like  a  man  that  knew  his  way,  and  give 
me,  with  his  fine  declamation,  a  Roland 
for  my  Oliver.  But  it  was  singular  how 
little  he  applied  his  reading  to  himself  ; 
it  passed  high  above  his  head  like  sum- 
mer thunder :  Lovelace  and  Clarissa,  the 
tales  of  David's  generosit}',  the  psalms 
of  his  penitence,  the  solemn  questions 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  touching  poetry 
of  Isaiah — they  were  to  him  a  source  of 
entertainment  only,  like  the  scraping  of 
a  fiddle  in  a  change-house.  This  outer 
sensibility  and  inner  toughness  set  me 
against  him  ;  it  seemed  of  a  piece  with 
that  impudent  grossness  which  I  knew 
to  underHe  the  veneer  of  his  fine  man- 
ners ;  and  sometimes  my  gorge  rose 
against  him  as  though  he  were  defoi-med 
— and  sometimes  I  would  di-aw  away  as 
though  from  something  partly  spectral. 
I  had  moments  when  I  thought  of  him 
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as  of  a  man  of  pasteboard — as  though,  if 
one  should  strike  smartly  through  the 
buckram  of  his  countenance,  there  would 
be  fovmd  a  mere  vacuity  within.  This 
horror  (not  merely  fanciful,  I  think) 
vastly  increased  my  detestation  of  his 
neighborhood  ;  I  began  to  feel  some- 
thing shiver  within  me  on  his  drawing 
near  ;  I  had  at  times  a  longing  to  cry 
out ;  there  were  days  when  I  thought  I 
could  have  struck  him.  This  frame  of 
mind  was  doubtless  helped  by  shame, 
because  I  had  dropped  dui-ing  our  last 
days  at  Dui-risdeer  into  a  certain  tolera- 
tion of  the  man  ;  and  if  anyone  had  then 
told  me  I  should  drop  into  it  again,  I 
must  have  laughed  in  his  face.  It  is 
possible  he  remained  unconsciovis  of  this 
extreme  fever  of  my  resentment ;  yet  I 
think  he  was  too  quick ;  and  rather  that 
he  had  fallen,  in  a  long  life  of  idleness, 
into  a  positive  need  of  company,  which 
obliged  him  to  confront  and  tolerate  my 
unconcealed  aversion.  Certain  at  least, 
that  he  loved  the  note  of  his  own  tongue, 
as  indeed  he  entirely  loved  all  the  parts 
and  properties  of  himself :  a  sort  of  im- 
becility which  almost  necessarily  attends 
on  wickedness.  I  have  seen  him  driven, 
when  I  proved  recalcitrant,  to  long  dis- 
courses with  the  skipper ;  and  this,  al- 
though the  man  plainly  testified  his 
weariness,  fiddling  miserably  with  both 
hand  and  foot,  and  replying  only  with  a 
grunt. 

After  the  first  week  out,  we  feD  in  with 
fold  winds  and  heavy  weather.  The  sea 
was  high.  The  Nonesuch,  being  an  old- 
fashioned  ship  and  badly  loaden,  rolled 
beyond  belief ;  so  that  the  skipper  trem- 
bled for  his  masts  and  I  for  my  Ufe.  We 
made  no  progress  on  our  course.  An  un- 
bearable ill-humor  settled  on  the  ship  : 
men,  mates,  and  master,  girding  at  one 
another  all  day  long.  A  saucy  word  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  blow  on  the  other, 
made  a  daily  incident.  There  were  times 
when  the  whole  crew  refused  their  duty  ; 
and  we  of  the  afterguard  were  twice  got 
under  arms  (being  the  first  time  that 
ever  I  bore  weapons)  in  the  fear  of 
mutiny.  All  this  to  the  piping  of  the 
ropes  and  the  perpetual  perilous  rolling 
of  the  ship. 

In  the  midst  of  our  e\'il  season,  sprang 
up  a  hm-ricane  of  wind  ;  so  that  all  sup- 
posed she  must  go  down.    I  was  shut  in 


the  cabin  from  noon  of  one  day  tiU  sim- 
down  of  the  next ;  the  Master  was  some- 
where lashed  on  deck.  Secundra  had 
eaten  of  some  drug  and  lay  insensible  ; 
so  you  may  say  I  passed  these  hours  in 
an  unbroken  solitude.  At  first  I  was 
terrified  beyond  motion  and  almost  be- 
yond thought,  my  mind  appearing  to  be 
frozen.  Presently  there  stole  in  on  me 
a  ray  of  comfort.  If  the  Nonesuch  foun- 
dered, she  would  cany  down  with  her 
into  the  deeps  of  that  unsounded  sea 
the  creature  whom  we  all  so  feared  and 
hated  \  there  would  be  no  more  Master 
of  Ballantrae,  the  fish  would  sport  among 
his  ribs  ;  his  schemes  all  brought  to  noth- 
ing, his  harmless  enemies  at  peace.  At 
first,  I  have  said,  it  was  but  a  ray  of  com- 
fort ;  but  it  had  soon  grown  to  be  broad 
sunshine.  The  thought  of  the  man's 
death,  of  his  deletion  from  this  world 
which  he  embittered  for  so  many,  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  I  hugged  it,  I 
foimd  it  sweet  in  my  belly.  I  conceived 
the  ship's  last  plunge,  the  sea  bursting 
upon  all  sides  into  the  cabin,  the  brief 
mortal  conflict  there,  all  by  mj^self,  in 
that  closed  place  ;  I  numbered  the  hor- 
rors, I  had  almost  said  with  satisfaction  ; 
I  felt  I  could  bear  all  and  more,  if  the 
Nonesuch  carried  down  with  her,  over- 
took by  the  same  ruin,  the  enemy  of  my 
poor  master's  house.  Toward  noon  of 
the  second  day,  the  screaming  of  the 
wind  abated ;  the  ship  lay  not  so  peril- 
ously over ;  and  it  began  to  be  clear  to 
me  that  we  were  jDast  the  height  of  the 
tempest.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  was 
singly  disappointed.  In  the  selfishness 
of  that  vile,  absorbing  passion  of  hatred, 
I  forgot  the  case  of  our  innocent  ship- 
mates and  thought  but  of  myself  and  my 
enemy.  For  myself,  I  was  already  old, 
I  had  never  been  young,  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  world's  pleasures,  I  had 
few  affections ;  it  mattered  not  the  loss 
of  a  silver  tester  whether  I  was  drowned 
there  and  then  in  the  Atlantic,  or  drib- 
bled out  a  few  more  years  to  die,  per- 
haps no  less  terribly,  in  a  deserted  sick- 
bed. Down  I  went  upon  my  knees, 
holding  on  by  the  locker  or  else  I  had 
been  instantly  dashed  across  the  tossing 
cabin  ;  and  lifting  up  my  voice  in  the 
midst  of  that  glamour  of  the  abating 
hurricane,  impiously  prayed  for  my  own 
death.     "  O  God,"  I  cried,  "  I  would  be 
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liker  a  man  if  I  rose  and  struck  this 
creature  down  ;  but  thou  madest  me  a 
coward  from  my  mother's  womb.  O 
Lord,  thou  madest  me  so,  thou  knowest 
my  weakness,  thou  knowest  that  any 
face  of  death  will  set  me  shaking  in  my 
shoes.  But  lo !  here  is  thy  servant  ready, 
his  mortal  weakness  laid  aside.  Let  me 
give  my  life  for  this  creature's  ;  take  the 
two  of  them.  Lord !  take  the  two,  and 
have  mercy  on  the  innocent !  "  In  some 
such  words  as  these,  only  yet  more  ir- 
reverent and  with  more  sacred  adjura- 
tions, I  continued  to  pour  focth  my 
spirit ;  God  heard  me  not,  I  must  sup- 
pose in  mercy  ;  and  I  was  still  absorbed 
in  my  agony  of  supjjlication,  when  some- 
one, removing  the  tai-paulin  cover,  let 
the  light  of  the  sunset  pour  into  the 
cabin.  I  stumbled  to  my  feet  ashamed, 
and  was  seized  with  surprise  to  find  my- 
seK  totter  and  ache  like  one  that  had 
been  stretched  ujjon  the  rack.  Secundra 
Dass,  who  had  slept  off  the  effects  of  his 
drug,  stood  in  a  corner  not  far  off,  gaz- 
ing at  me  with  wild  eyes  ;  and  from  the 
open  skylight,  the  captain  thanked  me 
for  my  supplications.  "It's  you  that 
saved  the  ship,  Mr.  Mackellar,"  says  he. 
"There  is  no  craft  of  seamanship  that 
could  have  kept  her  floating  :  well  may 
we  say  :  '  Except  the  Lord  the  city  keep, 
the  watchmen  watch  in  vain  ! ' " 

I  was  abashed  by  the  captain's  error  ; 
abashed  also,  by  the  surprise  and  fear 
with  which  the  Indian  regarded  me  at 
first,  and  the  obsequious  civilities  with 
which  he  soon  began  to  cumber  me.  I 
know  now  that  he  must  have  overheard 
and  comprehended  the  pecuHar  nature 
of  my  prayers.  It  is  certain,  of  course, 
that  he  at  once  disclosed  the  matter  to 
his  patron ;  and  looking  back  with 
greater  knowledge,  I  can  now  under- 
stand, what  so  much  puzzled  me  at  the 
moment,  those  singular  and  (so  to  speak) 
approving  smiles  with  which  the  Master 
honored  me.  Similarly,  I  can  under- 
stand a  word  that  I  remember  to  have 
fallen  from  him  in  conversation  that 
same  night ;  when,  holding  up  his  hand 
and  smiling,  "  Ah,  Mackellar,"  said  he, 
"not  every  man  is  so  great  a  coward  as 
he  thinks  he  is — nor  yet  so  good  a 
Christian,"  He  did  not  guess  how  true 
he  spoke  !  For  the  fact  is,  the  thoughts 
which  had  come  to  me  in  the  violence 


of  the  storm,  retained  their  hold  upon 
my  spirit ;  and  the  words  that  rose  to 
my  lijis  unbidden  in  the  instancy  of 
jarayer,  continued  to  sound  in  my  ears. 
With  what  shameful  consequences,  it 
is  fitting  I  should  honestly  relate  ;  for  I 
could  not  support  a  part  of  such  dis- 
loyalty, as  to  describe  the  sins  of  others 
and  conceal  my  own. 

The  wind  fell,  but  the  sea  hove  ever 
the  higher.  All  night,  the  Nonesuch 
rolled  outrageously  ;  the  next  day 
dawned,  and  the  next,  and  brought  no 
change.  To  cross  the  cabin  was  scarce 
possible  ;  old,  experienced  seamen  were 
cast  down  upon  the  deck,  and  one  cru- 
elly mauled  in  the  concussion ;  every 
board  and  block  in  the  old  ship  cried 
out  aloud  ;  and  the  great  bell  by  the 
anchor-bitts  continually  and  dolefully 
rang.  One  of  these  days,  the  Master 
and  I  sate  alone  together  at  the  break 
of  the  poop.  I  should  say  the  Nonesuch 
carried  a  high,  raised  poop.  About  the 
top  of  it  ran  considerable  bulwarks, 
which  made  the  ship  unweatherly  ;  and 
there,  as  they  approached  the  front  on 
each  side,  ran  down  in  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned, carven  scroll  to  join  the  bulwarks 
of  the  waist.  From  this  disposition, 
which  seems  designed  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  use,  it  followed  there  was  a 
discontinuance  of  protection  :  and  that, 
besides,  at  the  very  margin  of  the  ele- 
vated part,  where  (in  certain  movements 
of  the  shiio)  it  might  be  the  most  need- 
ful. It  was  here  we  were  sitting  :  our 
feet  hanging  doAvn,  the  Master  betwixt 
me  and  the  side,  and  I  holding  on  with 
both  hands  to  the  grating  of  the  cabin 
skylight ;  for  it  stnick  me  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous position,  the  more  so  as  I  had 
continually  before  my  eyes  a  measure 
of  our  evolutions  in  the  person  of  the 
Master,  which  stood  out  in  the  break  of 
the  bulwarks  against  the  sun.  Now  his 
head  woidd  be  in  the  zenith  and  his 
shadow  fall  quite  beyond  the  Nonesuch 
on  the  fui-ther  side  ;  and  now  he  would 
swing  down  till  he  was  underneath  my 
feet,  and  the  line  of  the  sea  leaped  high 
above  him  like  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  I 
looked  on  upon  this  with  a  growing  fas- 
cination as  birds  are  said  to  look  on 
snakes.  My  mind  besides  was  troubled 
with  an  astonishing  diversity  of  noises  ; 
for  now  that  we  had  all  sails  spread  in 
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the  vain  hope  to  bring  her  to  the  sea, 
the  ship  soimded  like  a  factory  with 
their  reverberations.  We  spoke  first  of 
the  mutiny  with  which  we  had  been 
threatened ;  this  led  us  on  to  the  topic 
of  assassination ;  and  that  offered  a 
temptation  to  the  Master  more  strong 
than  he  was  able  to  resist.  He  must  tell 
me  a  tale,  and  show  me  at  the  same  time 
how  clever  he  was  and  how  wicked.  It 
was  a  thing  he  did  always  with  affecta- 
tion and  disjjlay  ;  generally  with  a  good 
effect.  But  this  tale,  told  in  a  high  key 
in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  tumult,  and 
by  a  narrator  who  was  one  moment  look- 
ing down  at  me  from  the  skies  and  the 
next  peering  up  from  under  the  soles 
of  my  feet — this  particular  tale,  I  say, 
took  hold  uj)on  me  in  a  degree  quite 
singular. 

"My  friend  the  count,"  it  was  thus 
that  he  began  his  story,  "  had  for  an 
enemy  a  certain  German  baron,  a  stran- 
ger in  Rome.  It  matters  not  what  was 
the  ground  of  the  count's  enmity  ;  but 
as  he  had  a  firm  design  to  be  revenged, 
and  that  wdth  safety  to  himself,  he  kept 
it  secret  even  from  the  baron.  Indeed 
that  is  the  first  principle  of  vengeance  ; 
and  hatred  betrayed  is  hatred  impotent. 
The  count  was  a  man  of  a  curious,  search- 
ing mind  ;  he  had  something  of  the 
artist  ;  if  anything  feU  for  him  to  do,  it 
must  always  be  done  with  an  exact  per- 
fection, not  only  as  to  the  result  but  in 
the  very  means  and  instruments,  or  he 
thought  the  thing  miscarried.  It  chanced 
he  was  one  day  riding  in  the  outer  sub- 
urbs, when  he  came  to  a  disused  byroad 
branching  off  into  the  moor  which  lies 
about  Rome.  On  the  one  hand  was  an 
ancient  Roman  tomb  ;  on  the  other  a 
deserted  house  in  a  garden  of  evergreen 
trees.  This  road  brought  him  presently 
into  a  field  of  ruins,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  he  saw  an 
open  door  and  (not  far  off)  a  single 
stunted  pine  no  greater  than  a  currant- 
bush.  The  place  was  desert  and  very 
secret :  a  voice  spoke  in  the  count's 
bosom  that  there  was  something  here  to 
his  advantage.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the 
pine-tree,  took  his  flint  and  steel  in  his 
hand  to  make  a  light,  and  entered  into  the 
hill.  The  doorway  opened  on  a  passage 
of  old  Roman  masonry,  which  shortly 
after  branched  in  two.  The  count  took 
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the  turning  to  the  right,  and  followed  it, 
groping  forward  in  the  dark,  till  he  was 
brought  up  by  a  kind  of  fence,  about 
elbow-high,  which  extended  quite  across 
the  i^assage.  Sounding  forward  with 
his  foot,  he  found  an  edge  of  polished 
stone,  and  then  vacancy.  All  his  curios- 
ity was  now  awakened,  and  getting  some 
rotten  sticks  that  lay  about  the  floor,  he 
made  a  fire.  In  front  of  him  was  a  pro- 
found well :  doubtless  some  neighboring 
peasant  had  once  used  it  for  his  water, 
and  it  was  he  that  had  set  up  the  fence. 
A  long  while  the  count  stood  leaning  on 
the  rail  and  looking  down  into  the  pit. 
It  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  like  all 
that  nation  set  their  hands  to,  built  as 
for  eternity  :  the  sides  were  still  straight 
and  the  joints  smooth  ;  to  a  man  who 
should  fall  in,  no  escape  was  possible. 
'  Now,'  the  count  was  thinking,  '  a  strong 
impulsion  brought  me  to  this  place : 
what  for  ?  what  have  I  gained  ?  why 
should  I  be  sent  to  gaze  into  this  well  ?  ' 
— when  the  rail  of  the  fence  gave 
suddenly  under  his  weight,  and  he  came 
wdthin  an  ace  of  falling  headlong  in. 
Leaping  back  to  save  himself,  he  trod 
out  the  last  flicker  of  his  fire,  which  gave 
him  thenceforward  no  more  light,  only 
an  incommoding  smoke.  'Was  I  sent 
here  to  my  death  ?  '  says  he,  and  shook 
from  head  to  foot.  And  then  a  thought 
flashed  in  his  mind.  He  crept  forth  on 
hands  and  knees  to  the  brink  of  the  pit 
and  felt  above  him  in  the  air.  The  raQ 
had  been  fast  to  a  pair  of  uprights  ;  it 
had  only  broken  from  the  one,  and  still 
depended  from  the  other.  The  count 
set  it  back  again  as  he  had  found  it,  so 
that  the  place  meant  death  to  the  first 
comer  ;  and  groped  out  of  the  catacomb 
like  a  sick  man.  The  next  day,  riding 
in  the  Corso  with  the  baron,  he  pui'- 
posely  betrayed  a  strong  preoccupation. 
The  other  (as  he  had  designed)  inqviired 
into  the  cause  ;  and  he  (after  some  fenc- 
ing) admitted  that  his  spirits  had  been 
dashed  by  an  unusual  di-eam.  This  was 
calculated  to  draw  on  the  baron,  a  su- 
perstitious man  who  affected  the  scorn 
of  superstition.  Some  rallying  followed  ; 
and  then  the  coimt  (as  if  suddenly  carried 
away)  called  on  his  friend  to  beware,  for 
it  was  of  him  that  he  had  dreamed. 
You  know  enough  of  human  natvire,  my 
excellent  Mackellar,  to  be  certain  of  one 
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tiling  :  I  mean,  that  the  baron  did  not 
rest  till  he  had  heard  the  dream.  The 
count  (sure  that  he  would  never  desist) 
kept  him  in  play  till  his  curiosity  was 
highly  infliamed,  and  then  suffered  him- 
self with  seeming  reluctance  to  be  over- 
borne. '  I  warn  you,'  says  he,  '  evil  will 
come  of  it  ;  something  tells  me  so.  But 
^ince  there  is  to  be  no  peace  either  for 
you  or  me  except  on  this  condition,  the 
blame  be  on  your  own  head  !  This  was 
the  dream  :  I  beheld  you  riding,  I 
know  not  where,  yet  I  think  it  must  have 
been  near  Rome,  for  on  your  one  hand 
was  an  ancient  tomb  and  on  the  other  a 
garden  of  evergreen-trees.  Methought 
I  cried  and  cried  upon  you  to  come  back 
in  a  very  agony  of  terror  ;  whether  you 
heard  me,  I  know  not,  but  you  went 
doggedly  on.  The  road  brought  you  to 
a  desert  j)lace  among  ruins  :  where  was 
a  door  in  a  hillside,  and  hard  by  the 
door  a  misbegotten  pine.  Here  you  dis- 
mounted-{I  still  crying  on  you  to  beware), 
tied  your  horse  to  the  pine-tree,  and 
entered  resolutely  in  by  the  door.  With- 
in it  was  dark  ;  but  in  my  dream  I  could 
still  see  you,  and  still  besought  you  to 
hold  back.  You  felt  your  way  along  the 
right-hand  wall,  took  a  branching  pas- 
sage to  the  right,  and  came  to  a  little 
chamber,  where  was  a  well  with  a  raihng. 
At  this  (I  know  not  why)  my  alarm  for 
you  increased  a  thousandfold,  so  that  I 
seemed  to  scream  myself  hoarse  with 
warnings,  crying  it  was  still  time  and 
bidding  you  begone  at  once  from  that 
vestibule.  Such  was  the  word  I  used  in 
my  dream,  and  it  seemed  then  to  have  a 
clear  significancy  ;  but  to-day  and  awake, 
I  profess  I  know  not  what  it  means.  To 
all  my  outcry  you  rendered  not  the  least 
attention,  leaning  the  while  upon  the 
rail  and  looking  down  intently  in  the 
water.  And  then  there  was  made  to  you 
a  communication,  I  do  not  think  I  even 
gathered  what  it  was,  but  the  fear  of  it 
plucked  me  clean  out  of  my  slumber, 
and  I  awoke  shaking  and  sobbing. — And 
now,'  continues  the  count,  '  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart  for  your  insistency.  This 
dream  lay  on  me  like  a  load  ;  and  now  I 
have  told  it  in  plain  words  and  in  the 
broad  daylight,  it  seems  no  great  mat- 
ter.'— '  I  do  not  know,'  says  the  bar- 
on. '  It  is  in  some  points  strange.  A 
communication,  did  you  say  ?     O,  it  is 


an  odd  dream.  It  will  make  a  story  to 
amuse  our  friends.'—'  I  am  not  so  sure,' 
says  the  count.  'I  am  sensible  of  some 
reluctancy.  Let  us  rather  forget  it.' — 
'  By  aU  means,'  says  the  baron.  And  (in 
fact)  the  dream  was  not  again  referred 
to.  Some  days  after,  the  count  proposed 
a  ride  in  the  fields,  which  the  baron  (since 
they  were  daily  growing  faster  friends) 
very  readily  accepted.  On  the  way  back 
to  Rome,  the  count  led  them  insensi- 
bly by  a  particular  route.  Presently  he 
reined  in  his  horse,  clapped  his  hand  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  cried  out  aloud.  Then 
he  showed  his  face  again  (which  was 
now  quite  white,  for  he  was  a  consum- 
mate actor)  and  stared  upon  the  baron. 
'What  ails  you?'  cries  the  baron. 
'  What  is  wrong  with  you  ? ' — '  Nothing,' 
cries  the  count.  '  It  is  nothing.  A 
seizure,  or  I  know  not  what.  Let  us 
hurry  back  to  Rome.'  But  in  the  mean- 
while the  baron  had  looked  about  him  ; 
and  there,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
way  as  they  went  back  to  Rome,  he  saw 
a  dusty  byroad  with  a  tomb  upon  the 
one  hand  and  a  garden  of  evergreen 
trees  upon  the  other. — 'Yes,'  says  he, 
with  a  changed  voice.  'Let  us  by  all 
means  hurry  back  to  Rome.  I  fear  you 
are  not  well  in  health.' — '  O,  for  God's 
sake ! '  cries  the  count,  shuddering. 
'Back  to  Rome  and  let  me  get  to  bed.' 
They  made  their  return  with  scarce  a 
word  ;  and  the  count,  who  should  by 
rights  have  gone  into  society,  took  to 
his  bed  and  gave  out  he  had  a  touch  of 
country  fever.  The  next  day  the  baron's 
horse  was  fovmd  tied  to  the  pine,  but 
himself  was  never  heard  of  from  that 
hoiu'. — And  now,  was  that  a  murder?" 
says  the  Master,  breaking  sharply  off. 

"Are  you  sure  he  was  a  count  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  not  certain  of  the  title,"  said 
he,  "  but  he  was  a  gentleman  of  family  : 
and  the  Lord  deliver  you,  Mackellar, 
from  an  enemy  so  subtile  ! " 

These  last  words  he  spoke  down  at 
me  smiling,  from  high  above  ;  the  next, 
he  was  under  my  feet.  I  continued  to 
follow  his  evolutions  with  a  childish 
fixity  ;  they  made  me  giddy  and  vacant, 
and  I  spoke  as  in  a  dream. 

"He  hated  the  baron  with  a  great 
hatred  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  His  belly  moved  when  the  man  came 
near  him,"  said  the  Master. 
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"  I  have  felt  that  same,"  said  I. 

"Verily!"  cries  the  Master.  "Here 
is  news  indeed  !  I  wonder — do  I  flatter 
myself  ?  or  am  I  the  cause  of  these  ven- 
tral pertiu-bations  ?  " 

He  was  quite  capable  of  choosing  out 
a  graceful  posture,  even  with  no  one  to 
behold  him  but  myself,  and  all  the  more 
if  there  were  any  element  of  peril.  He 
sat  now  with  one  knee  flung  across  the 
other,  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  fitting 
the  swing  of  the  ship  with  an  exquisite 
balance,  such  as  a  featherweight  might 
overthrow.  All  at  once  I  had  the  vi- 
sion of  my  lord  at  the  table  with  his 
head  upon  his  hands ;  only  now,  when 
he  showed  me  his  countenance,  it  was 
heav;^'  with  reproach.  The  words  of  my 
own  prayer — /  ivei'e  Ulcer  a  man  if  I 
struck  this  creature  down — shot  at  the 
same  time  into  my  memory.  I  called 
my  energies  together,  and  (the  ship  then 
heeling  downward  toward  my  enemy) 
thrust  at  him  swiftly  with  my  foot.  It 
was  written  I  should  have  the  guilt  of 
this  attempt  without  the  profit.  Whether 
from  my  own  vmcertainty  or  his  incred- 
ible quickness,  he  escaped  the  thrust, 
leaping  to  his  feet  and  catching  hold  at 
the  same  moment  of  a  stay. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  time  passed 
by  :  I  lying  where  I  was  upon  the  deck, 
overcome  with  terror  and  remorse  and 
shame :  he  standing  with  the  stay  in 
his  hand,  backed  against  the  bulwarks, 
and  regarding  me  with  an  expression 
singularly  mingled.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"Mackellar,"  said  he,  "I  make  no  re- 
proaches, but  I  ofler  you  a  bargain. 
On  your  side,  I  do  not  suppose  you  de- 
sire to  have  this  exploit  made  pubKc  ; 
on  mine,  I  own  to  you  freely  I  do  not 
care  to  draw  vny  breath  in  a  perjDetual 
terror  of  assassination  by  the  man  I  sit 
at  meat  with.  Promise  me  .  .  .  But 
no,"  says  he,  breaking  off,  "  you  are  not 
yet  in  the  quiet  possession  of  your  mind  ; 
you  might  think  I  had  extorted  the 
promise  from  yovu*  weakness  ;  and  I 
would  leave  no  door  open  for  casuistiy 
to  come  in — that  dishonesty  of  the  con- 
scientious.    Take  time  to  meditate." 

With  that  he  made  off  up  the  sliding 
deck  like  a  squirrel  and  plunged  into 
the  cabin.  About  half  an  hour  later  he 
returned :    I  still  lying  as  he  had  left 


"Now,"  says  he,  "will  you  give  me 
your  troth  as  a  Christian  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  my  brother's,  that  I  shall 
have  no  more  to  fear  from  your  at- 
tempts ?  " 

"I  give  it  you,"  said  I. 

"I  shall  require  your  hand  upon  it," 
says  he. 

"You  have  the  right  to  make  condi- 
tions," I  replied,  and  we  shook  hands. 

He  sat  down  at  once  in  the  same  place 
and  the  old  perilous  attitude. 

"Hold  on!"  cried  I,  covering  my 
eyes.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  that 
posture.  The  least  irregvJarity  of  the 
sea  might  plunge  you  overboard." 

"You  are  highly  inconsistent,"  he  re- 
plied, smiling  but  doing  as  I  asked. 
"For  all  that,  MackeUar,  I  would  have 
you  to  know  you  have  risen  forty  feet 
in  my  esteem.  You  think  I  cannot  set 
a  price  upon  fidelity  ?  But  why  do  you 
suppose  I  carry  that  Secvmdra  Dass 
about  the  world  with  me  ?  Because  he 
would  die  or  do  murder  for  me  to-mor- 
row ;  and  1  love  him  for  it.  Well,  you 
may  think  it  odd,  but  I  like  you  the 
better  for  this  afternoon's  performance. 
I  thought  you  were  magnetized  with  the 
ten  commandments  ;  but  no,  God  damn 
my  soul !  "  he  cries,  "  the  old  wife  has 
blood  in  his  body  after  all !  — Which 
does  not  change  the  fact,"  he  continued, 
smiling  again,  "  that  you  have  done 
well  to  give  your  promise  ;  for  I  doubt 
if  you  would  ever  shine  in  your  new 
trade." 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  "I  should  ask 
your  pardon  and  God's  for  any  attempt. 
At  any  rate  I  have  passed  my  word, 
which  I  will  keep  faithfully.  But  when 
I  think  of  those  you  jDcrsecute  .  .  ." 
I  i^aused. 

"Life  is  a  singular  thing,"  said  he, 
"  and  mankind  a  very  singular  people. 
You  suppose  yourself  to  love  my  brother. 
I  assui-e  you  it  is  merely  custom.  In- 
terrogate yoiu-  memory  ;  and  when  first 
you  came  to  Durrisdeer,  you  wiU  find 
you  considered  him  a  dull,  ordinary 
youth.  He  is  as  duU  and  ordinary  now, 
though  not  so  yoimg.  Had  you  instead 
fallen  in  with  me,  you  would  to-day  be 
as  strong  upon  my  side." 

"  I  would  never  say  you  were  ordinary, 
Mr.  Bally,"  I  returned  ;  "  but  here  you 
l^rove   yoin-self   dull.      You  have    just 
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shown  your  reliance  on  my  word.  In 
other  terms,  that  is  my  conscience — the 
same  which  starts  instinctively  back  from 
you,  like  the  eye  from  a  strong  light." 

"Ah!"  says  he,  "  but  I  mean  other- 
wise. I  mean,  had  I  met  you  in  my 
youth.  You  are  to  consider  I  was  not 
always  as  I  am  to-day  ;  nor  (had  I  met  in 
with  a  friend  of  youi-  description)  should 
I  have  ever  been  so." 

"  Hut,  Mr,  Bally,"  says  I,  "  you  would 
have  made  a  mock  of  me — you  would 
never  have  spent  ten  civil  words  on  such 
a  squaretoes." 

But  he  was  now  fairly  started  on  his 
new  course  of  justification,  with  which 
he  wearied  me  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  passage.  No  doubt  in  the  past  he 
had  taken  pleasure  to  paint  himself  un- 
necessarily black,  and  made  a  vaunt  of 
his  wickedness,  bearing  it  for  a  coat  of 
arms.  Nor  was  he  so  illogical  as  to 
abate  one  item  of  his  old  confessions. 
"  But  now  that  I  know  you  are  a  human 
being,"  he  would  say,  "  I  can  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  myself.  For  I  assure 
you  I  am  human  too,  and  have  my  virtues 
like  my  neighbors."  I  say  he  wearied 
me,  for  I  had  only  the  one  word  to  say 
in  answer  :  twenty  times  I  must  have 
said  it  :  "  Give  up  your  present  purpose 
and  return  with  me  to  Durrisdeer  ;  then 
I  vnll  believe  you." 

Thereupon  he  would  shake  his  head  at 
me.  "  Ah,  Mackellar,  you  might  hve  a 
thousand  years  and  never  understand 
my  natiure,"  he  would  say.  "  This  battle 
is  now  committed,  the  hour  of  reflection 
quite  past,  the  hour  for  mercy  not  yet 
come.  It  began  between  us  when  we 
span  a  coin  in  the  haU  of  Durrisdeer  now 
twenty  years  ago  ;  we  have  had  our  ups 
and  downs,  but  never  either  of  us 
dreamed  of  giving  in  ;  and  as  for  me, 
when  my  glove  is  cast,  life  and  honor  go 
with  it." 

"  A  fig  for  your  honor  !  "  I  would  say. 
"  And  by  your  leave,  these  warlike  simili- 
tudes are  something  too  high  sounding 
for  the  matter  in  hand.  You  want  some 
dirty  money,  there  is  the  bottom  of  your 
contentions ;  and  as  for  your  means, 
what  are  they? — to  stir  up  sorrow  in  a 
family  that  never  harmed  you,  to  debauch 
(if  you  can)  your  own  born  nephew,  and 
to  wring  the  heart  of  your  born  brother  ! 
A  footpad  that  kills  an  old  granny  in  a 


woollen  mutch  with  a  dirty  bludgeon, 
and  that  for  a  shilling-piece  and  a  paper 
of  snuff — there  is  all  the  warrior  that 
you  are." 

"When  I  would  attack  him  thus  (or 
somewhat  thus)  he  would  smile  and  sigh 
like  a  man  misunderstood.  Once,  I  re- 
member, he  defended  himself  more  at 
large,  and  had  some  ciu'ious  sophistries, 
woi-th  repeating  for  a  light  upon  his 
character. 

"  You  are  very  Like  a  civiHan  to  think 
war  consists  in  drums  and  banners," 
said  he.  "  War  (as  the  ancients  said 
very  wisely)  is  ultima  ratio.  When  we 
take  our  advantage  unrelentingly,  then 
we  make  war.  Ah,  Mackellar,  you  are  a 
devil  of  a  soldier  in  the  steward's  room 
at  Durrisdeer,  or  the  tenants  do  you  sad 
injustice  ! " 

"  I  think  little  of  what  war  is  or  is 
not,"  I  replied.  "But  you  weary  me 
with  claiming  my  respect.  Your  brother 
is  a  good  man,  and  you  are  a  bad  one — 
neither  more  nor  less." 

"  Had  I  been  Alexander  .  .  ."he 
began. 

"  It  is  so  we  all  dupe  ourselves,"  I 
cried.  "  Had  I  been  St.  Paul,  it  would 
have  been  aU  one  ;  I  would  have  made 
the  same  hash  of  that  career  that  you 
now  see  me  making  of  my  own." 

"  I  teU  you,"  he  cried,  bearing  down 
my  interruption,  "  had  I  been  the  least 
petty  chieftain  in  the  highlands,  had  I 
been  the  least  king  of  naked  negroes  in 
the  African  desert,  my  people  would 
have  adored  me.  A  bad  man,  am  I  ? 
Ah,  but  I  was  born  for  a  good  tyrant ! 
Ask  Secvmdra  Dass  ;  he  will  teU  you  I 
treat  him  like  a  son.  Cast  in  your  lot 
with  me  to-morrow,  become  my  slave, 
my  chattel,  a  thing  I  can  command  as  I 
command  the  powers  of  my  own  Umbs 
and  spirit — you  will  see  no  more  that 
dark  side  that  I  turn  upon  the  world  in 
anger.  I  must  have  all  or  none.  But 
where  all  is  given,  I  give  it  back  with 
usury.  I  have  a  kingly  nature  :  there  is 
my  loss !  " 

"  It  has  been  hitherto  rather  the  loss 
of  others,"  I  remarked  ;  "  which  seems 
a  little  on  the  hither  side  of  royalty." 

"  Tilly-vally  !  "  cried  he.  "  Even  now, 
I  teU  you  I  would  spare  that  family  in 
which  you  take  so  great  an  interest  : 
yes,    even    now — to-morrow — I     would 
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leave  them  to  their  petty  welfare,  and  would   have  made   sure  I  had   designs 

disappear  in  that  forest  of  cut-throats  upon  your  life.    And  observe,  it  is  since 

and   thimble-riggers   that   we   call   the  I  found  you  had  designs  upon  my  own, 

world.     I  would  do  it  to-morrow  !  "  says  that  I  have  shown   you  most   respect, 

he.     "Only — only     .     .     ."  You  will  tell  me  if  this  speaks  of  a  smaU 

"  Only  what  ? "  I  asked.  mind."     I  found  little  to  reply.     In  so 

"  Only  they   must   beg    it    on   their  far  as  regarded  myself,  I  believed  him 

bended  knees.     I  think  in  public  too,"  to  mean  well ;  I  am  perhaps  the  more  a 

he  added,  smiling.     "  Indeed,  Mackellar,  dupe  of  his  dissimulation,  but  I  believed 

I  doubt  if  there  be  a  hall  big  enough  to  (and  I  still  believe)  that  he  regarded  me 

serve  my  purpose  for  that  act  of  repara-  with  genuine  kindness.     Singular  and 

tion."  sad  fact !  so  soon  as  this  change  began, 

"  Vanity,  vanity !  "  I  moralized.  "  To  my  animosity  abated,  and  these  haunt- 
think  that  this  great  force  for  evil  should  ing  visions  of  my  master  passed  utterly 
be  swayed  by  the  same  sentiment  that  away.  So  that,  perhaps,  there  was 
sets  a  lassie  mincing  to  her  glass  !  "  truth  in  the  man's  last  vaunting  word 

"Oh,  there  are  double  words  for  ev-  to    me,  uttered   on   the    second   day  of 

eiything  ;    the   word    that    swells,    the  July,  when  our  long  voyage  was  at  last 

word  that  belittles  : — you  cannot  fight  bi'ought  almost  to  an  end,  and  we  lay 

me  with  a  word  !  "  said  he.     "  You  said  becalmed  at  the  sea  end  of  the  vast  har- 

the  other  day  that  I  relied  on  your  con-  bor  of  New  York  in  a  gasping  heat  which 

science  :  were  I  in  yoiu*  humor  of  de-  was  presently  exchanged  for  a  surpris- 

traction,  I  might  say  I  built  upon  youx  ing  waterfall  of   rain.     I  stood  on  the 

vanity.     It  is  your  pretension  to  be  un  poop  regarding  the  green  shores  near  at 

homme  de  parole  ;  'tis  mine  not  to  ac-  hand,  and  now  and  then  the  light  rum- 

cept  defeat.     Call  it  vanity,  call  it  vir-  ble  of   the  little  town,  our  destination, 

tue,  call  it  greatness  of  soul — what  sig-  And  as  I  was  even  then  devising  how  to 

nifies    the   expression  ?     But   recognize  steal  a  march  on  my  familiar  enemy,  I 

in  each  of   us  a  common    strain  ;  that  was  conscious  of  a  shade  of  embarrass- 

we  both  live  for  an  idea."  ment  when  he  approached  me  with  his 

It  will  be  gathered  from  so  much  fa-  hand  extended, 
miliar  talk,  and  so   much  patience  on        "  I  am  now  to  bid  you  farewell,"  said 

both  sides,  that  we  now  lived  together  he,  "  and   that  forever.     For  now  you 

upon  excellent  terms.     Such  was  again  go  among  my  enemies,  where  all  your 

the  fact,  and  this  time  more  seriously  former  prejudices  will  revive.     I  never 

than  before.     Apart  from  disputations  yet   failed   to    charm  a  person   when  I 

such  as  that  which  I  have  tried  to  re-  wanted  ;  even  you,  my  good  friend — to 

jDroduce,  not  only  consideration  reigned  call  you  so  for  once — even  you  have  now 

but  I  am  tempted  to  say  even  kindness,  a  very  different  portrait  of  me  in  your 

When  I  fell  sick  (as  I  did  shortly  after  memory,  and   one   that   you  will  never 

our  great  storm)  he  sat  by  my  berth  to  quite  forget.    The  voyage  has  not  lasted 

entertain  me  with  his  conversation,  and  long  enough,  or  I  should  have  wrote  the 

treated    me    with    excellent    remedies,  impression  deejDer.     But  now  all  is  at 

which  I  accepted  with  security.     Him-  an  end,  and  we  are  again  at  war.    Judge 

self   commented   on    the    circumstance,  by  this  little  interlude  how  dangerous  I 

"  You  see,"  says  he,  "  you  begin  to  know  am  ;    and   tell    these    fools  " — pointing 

me  bettei-.    A  very  little  while  ago,  upon  with  his  finger  to  the  town — "  to  think 

this  lonely  ship,  where  no  one  but  my-  twice  and  thrice  before  they  set  me  at 

self  has  any  smattering  of  science,  you  defiance." 

(To  be  oontiiiiied.) 
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The  Half- Volley  Backwabd. — Fig.  11, 
below   shows   a   stroke   which,    though 
rare,  is  occasionally  very  useful.     It  is 
used     mainly 
in  returning  a 
smash.    I  well 

remember     a  ^j^  ^i" 

case    of   it   at  ^  '     '^ 

Cannes.       W. 
Eenshaw  and 
I  were  playing 
against  Grove 
and    Farrer, 
and  Renshaw 
smashed     the 
ball  very  hard 
into  the  back 
part   of  the 
court.   Farrer 
turned    his 
back     and 
dropped     his 
racket  in  front 
of    the     ball. 
The  ball  came 
back  into  our 
court  and  won 
the    set.      Of 
course  one 
does  not  tuin 
his    back    on 
the  ball  from 
choice,     but       ' 
because  there 
are  certain 
balls  which 
can   be    reached    more    easily    in    that 
way.     If  the  baU  comes  a  little  to  your 
left,    instead    of    trying    the    ordinary 
backhand  half-volley,  for  which  it  is  a 
little  too  near,  swing  round  on  the  left 
foot,  stepping  across  and  backward  with 
the  right  until  your  back  is  toward  the 
net.     Take    the    ball   beside   the   right 
foot   with    a    perfectly   vertical    racket, 
and   make    the    stroke   almost    entirely 
with  the  wrist. 

The  Smash. — What    is    a   smash?      A 
very  hard  volley    or   something   more? 


F.g.  1 


You  will  find  that  most  players  will  dis- 
agree.   To  my  mind  a  smash  is  a  "  slam  " 
of  the  ball  downward.     It  may  be  a  vol- 
ley, or  the  baU 
may     simply 
have  bounded 
yX-'i-^,    "^fS    ^  very     high. 

'  '^     ,  '  '  The  essential 

point,  to  my 
thinking,  is 
that  no  at- 
tempt is  made 
to  control  or 
guide  the  rac- 
ket after  the 
stroke  is  once 
started.  One 
hits  as  hard 
as  he  can  and 
lets  the  racket 
go.  It  would 
be  out  of  place 
here  to  dis- 
cuss the  value 
of  the  stroke. 
It  is  m  a  d  e 
y  >«si!v>,  both      fore- 

'^'' '"''"  handed    and 

backhan  d  e  d, 
and  is  exactly 
like  the,  over- 
hand service 
if  served  with- 
out twist,  ex- 

lley,   Backward.  C^pt    that    OUe 

naturally 
does  not  smash  a  ball  which  is  six  feet 
off  the  ground  at  the  base  liae.  One 
seldom  smashes  back  of  the  service 
line,  and  therefore  the  racket  must  be 
brought  down  more  on  top  of  the  ball 
than  in  the  service.     [Fig.  1,  p.  133.] 

In  offering  these  photographs,  and 
these  suggestions  about  form,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  feel  that  they  do  not 
cover  the  whole  subject.  They  are  in- 
tended as  the  first  step  only  in  a  study 
of  the  game  made  from  photography. 
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PASSAGES  AT  NEW  TORE. 

HAVE  mentioned  I 
was  resolved  to  steal 
march  upon  the 
Master  ;  and  this,  with 
the  compHcity  of  Cap- 
tain McMvu'trie,  was 
mighty  easily  effect- 
ed :  a  boat  being  part- 
ly loaded  on  the  one  side  of  our  ship 
and  the  Master  placed  on  board  of  it, 
the  while  a  skiff  put  off  from  the  other 
carr}TJig  me  alone.  I  had  no  more 
trouble  in  finding  a  direction  to  my 
lord's  house,  whither  I  went  at  top 
speed,  and  which  I  foiind  to  be  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  place,  a  very  suitable 
mansion,  in  a  fine  garden,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary large  bam,  byre,  and  sta- 
ble all  in  one.  It  was  here  my  lord 
was  walking  when  I  arrived  ;  indeed  it 
had  become  his  chief  place  of  f  requenta- 
tion,  and  his  mind  was  now  filled  with 
farming.  I  burst  in  upon  him  breath- 
less, and  gave  him  my  news  :  which  was 
indeed  no  news  at  all,  several  ships 
having  outsailed  the  Nonesuch  in  the 
interv^al. 

"  We  have  been  expecting  you  long," 
said  my  lord  ;  "and  indeed,  of  late  days, 
ceased  to  expect  you  any  more.  I  am 
glad  to  take  your  hand  again,  Mackel- 
lar.  I  thought  you  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  would  God  I  had !  " 
cried  I.  "  Things  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  yourself." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  says  he  grimly. 
"  I  could  not  ask  better.  There  is  a 
long  score  to  pay,  and  now — at  last — I 
can  begin  to  pay  it." 

I  cried  out  against  his  security. 
"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  this  is  not  Durris- 
deer,  and  I  have  taken  my  precautions. 
His  reputation  awaits  him,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  welcome  for  my  brother.  In- 
deed fortune  has  served  me  ;  for  I  found 
here  a  merchant  of  Albany  who  knew 


him  after  the  '45  and  had  mighty  con- 
venient suspicions  of  a  murder :  some 
one  of  the  name  of  Chew  it  was,  another 
Albanian.  No  one  here  wiU  be  sur- 
prised if  I  deny  him  my  door  ;  he  will 
not  be  suffered  to  address  my  children, 
nor  even  to  salute  my  wife  :  as  for  my- 
self, I  make  so  much  exception  for  a 
brother  that  he  may  speak  to  me.  I 
should  lose  my  pleasure  else,"  says  my 
lord,  rubbing  his  palms. 

Presently  he  bethought  himself,  and 
set  men  off  running,  with  biUets,  to 
summon  the  magnates  of  the  province. 
I  cannot  recall  what  j^i'stext  he  em- 
ployed ;  at  least  it  was  successful  ;  and 
when  our  ancient  enemy  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  he  found  my  lord  pacing  in 
front  of  his  house  under  some  trees  of 
shade,  with  the  governor  upon  one  hand 
and  various  notables  upon  the  other. 
My  lady,  who  was  seated  in  the  veran- 
dah, rose  with  a  very  pinched  expres- 
sion and  carried  her  children  into  the 
house. 

The  Master,  well  dressed  and  with  an 
elegant  walking-sword,  bowed  to  the 
company  in  a  handsome  manner  and 
nodded  to  my  lord  with  familiarity. 
My  lord  did  not  accept  the  salutation, 
but  looked  upon  his  brother  with  bend- 
ed brows. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  he,  at  last,  "what  ill 
wind  brings  you  hither  of  all  places, 
where  (to  our  common  disgrace)  your 
reputation  has  preceded  you  ?  " 

"Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  be  civil," 
cries  the  Master,  with  a  fine  start. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  be  very  plain,"  re- 
turned my  lord.  "  Because  it  is  needful 
you  should  very  clearly  vmderstand  your 
situation.  At  home,  where  you  were  so 
little  known,  it  was  still  possible  to 
keep  up  appearances  :  that  would  be 
quite  vain  in  this  province  ;  and  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  quite  resolved  to 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  You  have  al- 
ready ruined  me  almost  to  the  door,  as 
3'ou  ruined  my  father  before  me ; — 
whose  heart  you  also  broke.  Your 
crimes  escaped  the  law  ;  but  my  friend 
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the  governor  has  promised  protection 
to  my  family.  Have  a  care,  sir  !  "  cries 
my  lord,  shaking  his  cane  at  him  :  "  if 
you  are  observed  to  utter  two  words  to 
any  of  my  innocent  household,  the  law 
shall  be  stretched  to  make  you  smart 
for  it." 

"  Ah  ! "  says  the  Master,  very  slowly, 
"  and  so  this  is  the  advantage  of  a  for- 
eign land  !  These  gentlemen  are  unac- 
quainted with  our  story,  I  perceive. 
They  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
Durrisdeer  ;  they  do  not  know  you  are 
my  younger  brother,  sitting  in  my  place 
under  a  sworn  family  compact  ;  they  do 
not  know  (or  they  would  not  be  seen 
with  you  in  familiar  correspondence) 
that  every  acre  is  mine  before  God  Al- 
mighty— and  every  doit  of  the  money 
you  withhold  from  me,  you  do  it  as 
a  thief,  a  perjurer,  and  a  disloyal 
brother!" 

"  Ah,  Governor  Golden,"  I  cried,  "  do 
not  listen  to  his  lies.  I  am  the  steward 
of  the  estate,  and  there  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  it.  The  man  is  a  forfeited 
rebel  turned  into  a  hired  spy :  there  is 
his  story  in  two  words." 

It  was  thus  that  (in  the  heat  of  the 
moment)  I  let  slip  his  infamy. 

"Fellow,"  said  the  governor,  turning 
his  face  sternly  on  the  Master,  "I  know 
more  of  jou  than  you  think  for.  We 
have  some  broken  ends  of  your  adven- 
tures in  the  provinces,  which  you  will 
do  very  well  not  to  di'ive  me  to  inves- 
tigate. There  is  the  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Chew  with  all  his  merchan- 
dise ;  there  is  the  matter  of  where  you 
came  ashore  from  with  so  much  money 
and  jewels,  when  you  were  picked  up 
by  a  Bei-mudan  out  of  Albany.  Believe 
me,  if  I  let  these  matters  lie,  it  is  in 
commiseration  for  your  family  and  out 
of  respect  for  my  valued  friend.  Lord 
Durrisdeer." 

There  was  a  mui'mur  of  applause  from 
the  provincials. 

"I  should  have  remembered  how  a 
title  woidd  shine  out  in  such  a  hole  as 
this,"  says  the  Master,  white  as  a  sheet ; 
"  no  matter  how  unjustly  come  by.  It 
remains  for  me  then  to  die  at  my  lord's 
door,  where  my  dead  body  will  form  a 
very  cheerful  ornament." 

"Away  with  your  childish  affecta- 
tions ! "  cries  my  lord.     "  You  know  very 


weU  I  have  no  such  meaning,  only  ta 
protect  myself  from  calumny  and  my 
home  from  your  intrusion.  I  offer  you 
a  choice.  Either  I  shall  pay  your  jDas- 
sage  home  on  the  first  ship,  when  you 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  resmne  your 
occujDations  under  government,  although 
God  knows  I  would  rather  see  you  on 
the  highway  !  Or,  if  that  likes  you  not, 
stay  here  and  welcome  !  I  have  inquired 
the  least  sum  on  which  body  and  souL 
can  be  decently  kept  together  in  New 
York  ;  so  much  you  shall  have,  paid 
weekly  ;  and  if  you  cannot  labor  witL 
your  hands  to  better  it,  high  time  you 
should  betake  yovirself  to  learn  !  The 
condition  is,  that  you  speak  with  no 
member  of  my  family  except  myself,"" 
he  added. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any 
man  so  pale  as  was  the  Master  ;  but  he 
was  erect  and  his  mouth  firm. 

"  I  have  been  met  here  with  some  very 
unmerited  insidts,"  said  he,  "from  which 
I  have  certainly  no  idea  to  take  refuge 
by  flight.  Give  me  youi'  pittance ;  I 
take  it  without  shame,  for  it  is  mine  al- 
ready— like  the  shirt  upon  your  back  ; 
and  I  choose  to  stay  until  these  gentle- 
men shall  understand  me  better.  Al- 
ready they  must  spy  the  cloven  hoof  ; 
since  with  all  your  pretended  eagerness 
for  the  family  honor,  you  take  a  pleasiu-e 
to  degrade  it  in  my  person." 

" This  is  aU  veiy  fine,"  sa^s  my  lord  ; 
"but  to  us  who  know  you  of  old,  you 
must  be  sure  it  signifies  nothing.  You 
take  that  alternative  out  of  which  you 
think  that  you  can  make  the  most.  Take 
it,  if  you  can,  in  sUence  :  it  will  serve 
you  better  in  the  long  run,  you  may  be- 
lieve me,  than  this  ostentation  of  in- 
gratitude." 

"  Oh,  gratitude,  my  lord  !  "  cries  the 
Master,  with  a  moimting  intonation  and 
his  forefinger  very  consjDicuously  lifted 
up.  "Be  at  rest :  it  w-iU  not  fail  you.  It 
now  remains  that  I  shall  salute  these 
gentlemen  whom  w^e  have  wearied  with 
our  family  affairs." 

And  he  bowed  to  each  in  succession, 
settled  his  walking-sword,  and  took 
himself  off,  leaving  everj^one  amazed  at 
his  behavior,  and  me  not  less  so  at  my 
lord's. 

We  were  now  to  enter  on  a  changed 
phase  of  this  family  division.     The  Mas-  . 
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ter  was  by  no  manner  of  means  so  help- 
less as  my  lord  supposed,  having  at  his 
hand  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  service, 
an  excellent  artist  in  aU  sorts  of  gold- 
smith work.  With  my  lord's  allowance, 
which  was  not  so  scanty  as  he  had  de- 
scribed it,  the  j)air  could  sui^jjort  life, 
and  aU  the  earnings  of  Secimdra  Dass 
might  be  laid  upon  one  side  for  any 
fut\n-e  purpose.  That  this  was  done,  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  was  in  all  likeHhood 
the  Master's  design  to  gather  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  then  proceed  in  quest  of  that 
treasru-e  which  he  had  buried  long  be- 
fore among  the  mountains  ;  to  which,  if 
he  had  confined  himself,  he  would  have 
been  more  happily  inspired.  But  vm- 
fortunately  for  himself  and  all  of  us,  he 
took  counsel  of  his  anger.  The  public 
disgrace  of  his  arrival  (which  I  some- 
times wonder  he  could  manage  to  sur- 
vive) rankled  in  his  bones ;  he  was  in 
that  humor  when  a  man  (in  the  words  of 
the  old  adage)  will  cut  off  his  nose  to 
spite  his  face  ;  and  he  must  make  him- 
self a  public  spectacle,  in  the  hopes  that 
some  of  the  disgrace  might  spatter  on 
my  lord. 

He  chose,  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
town,  a  lonely  small  house  of  boards, 
overhung  with  some  acacias.  It  was 
furnished  in  front  vdih.  a  sort  of  hutch- 
opening,  hke  that  of  a  dog's  kennel,  but 
about  as  high  as  a  table  from  the  ground, 
in  which  the  poor  man  that  built  it  had 
formerly  displayed  some  wares  ;  and  it 
was  this  which  took  the  Master's  fancy 
and  possibly  suggested  his  proceedings. 
It  appears,  on  board  the  pirate  ship,  he 
had  acquired  some  quickness  with  the 
needle  :  enough  at  least  to  play  the  part 
of  tailor  in  the  pubhc  eye  ;  which  was 
aU  that  was  required  by  the  nature  of 
his  vengeance,  A  placard  was  hung 
above  the  hutch,  bearing  these  words  in 
something  of  the  following  disposition  : 

James  Durie 

lORMERLY  IMASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE 

Clothes  Neatly  Clouted, 


SECUNDRA  DASS 

Decayed  Gentleman  of  India 

fine  goiidsmith  wobk. 


Underneath  this,  when  he  had  a  job, 
my  gentleman  sat  withinside  tailor-wise 
and  busily  stitching,  I  say,  when  he 
had  a  job  ;  but  such  customei's  as  came 
were  rather  for  Secundra,  and  the  Mas- 
ter's sewing  would  be  more  in  the  manner 
of  Penelope's,  He  could  never  have 
designed  to  gain  even  butter  to  his  bread 
by  such  a  means  of  livelihood  :  enough 
for  him,  that  there  was  the  name  of 
Durie  di-agged  in  the  dirt  on  the  j^la- 
card,  and  the  sometime  heii*  of  that 
proud  family  set  up  cross-legged  in 
public  for  a  reproach  upon  his  brother's 
meanness.  And  in  so  far  his  device  suc- 
ceeded, that  there  was  murmuring  in  the 
town  and  a  party  formed  highly  inimical 
to  my  lord.  My  lord's  favor  with  the 
governor  laid  him  more  open  on  the 
other  side  ;  my  lady  (who  was  never  so 
well  received  in  the  colony)  met  with 
disagreeable  innuendoes  ;  in  a  party  of 
women,  where  it  would  be  the  toi^ic 
most  natural  to  introduce,  she  was  al- 
most debarred  from  the  naming  of 
needlework  ;  and  I  have  seen  her  re- 
turn with  a  flushed  countenance  and 
vow  that  she  would  go  abroad  no  more. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  lord  dwelled  in 
his  decent  mansion,  immersed  in  farm- 
ing ;  a  popular  man  with  his  intimates, 
and  careless  or  unconscious  of  the  rest. 
He  laid  on  flesh  ;  had  a  bright,  busy 
face  ;  even  the  heat  seemed  to  prosper 
vrith  him  ;  and  my  lady  (in  despite  of 
her  own  annoyances)  daily  blessed 
heaven  her  father  should  have  left  her 
such  a  paradise.  She  had  looked  on 
from  a  window  upon  the  Master's  hu- 
miliation ;  and  from  that  hour  appeared 
to  feel  at  ease.  I  was  not  so  sure  my- 
self ;  as  time  went  on  there  seemed  to 
me  a  something  not  quite  wholesome  in 
my  lord's  condition  ;  happy  he  was,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  but  the  groimds  of  this 
felicity  were  secret ;  even  in  the  bosom 
of  his  famUy  he  brooded  with  manifest 
delight  upon  some  private  thought  ; 
and  I  conceived  at  last  the  susj^icion 
(quite  unworthy  of  us  both)  that  he 
kept  a  mistress  somewhere  in  the  town. 
Yet  he  went  little  abroad,  and  his  day 
was  very  fully  occupied  ;  indeed  there 
was  but  a  single  period,  and  that  pretty 
early  in  the  morning  while  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Avas  at  his  lesson  book,  of  which  I 
was  not  certain  of  the  disposition.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  defence 
of  that  which  I  now  did,  that  I  was  al- 
ways in  some  fear  my  lord  was  not 
quite  justly  in  his  reason  ;  and  with  our 
enemy  sitting  so  still  in  the  same  town 
with  us,  I  did  well  to  be  upon  my 
guard.  Accordingly  I  made  a  pretext, 
had  the  hour  changed  at  which  I  taught 
Mr.  Alexander  the  foundation  of  cyph- 
ering and  the  mathematic,  and  set  vaj- 
self  instead  to  dog  my  master's  foot- 
steps. 

Every  morning,  fair  or  foul,  he  took 
his  gold-headed  cane,  set  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head — a  recent  habitude, 
which  I  thought  to  indicate  a  burning 
brow — and  betook  himself  to  make  a 
certain  circuit.  At  the  first  his  way  was 
among  pleasant  trees  and  beside  a  grave- 
yard, where  he  woidd  sit  a  while,  if  the 
day  were  fine,  in  meditation.  Presently 
the  path  turned  down  to  the  water-side 
and  came  back  along  the  harbor  front 
and  past  the  Master's  booth.  As  he 
approached  the  second  part  of  his  cir- 
cuit, my  Lord  Durrisdeer  began  to  pace 
more  leisurely,  like  a  man  delighted 
with  the  air  and  scene  ;  and  before  the 
booth,  half  way  between  that  and  the 
water's  edge,  would  pause  a  Uttle  leaning 
on  his  staff.  It  was  the  hour  when  the 
Master  sate  within  upon  his  board  and 
pHed  his  needle.  So  these  two  brothers 
would  gaze  upon  each  other  with  hard 
faces  ;  and  then  my  lord  move  on  again, 
smiling  to  himself. 

It  was  but  twice  that  I  must  stoop  to 
that  ungrateful  necessity  of  playing  spy. 
I  was  then  certain  of  my  lord's  purpose 
in  his  rambles  and  of  the  secret  source 
of  his  delight.  Here  was  his  mistress  : 
it  was  hatred  and  not  love  that  gave  him 
healthful  colors.  Some  moralists  might 
have  been  reheved  by  the  discovery,  I 
confess  that  I  was  dismayed.  I  found 
this  situation  of  two  brethren  not  only 
odious  in  itself,  but  big  with  possibih- 
ties  of  further  evil  ;  and  I  made  it  my 
practice,  in  so  far  as  many  occupations 
would  allow,  to  go  by  a  shorter  path  and 
be  secretly  present  at  their  meeting. 
Coming  down  one  day  a  little  late,  after 
I  had  been  near  a  week  prevented,  I  was 
struck  with  surprise  to  find  a  new  devel- 
opment. I  should  say  there  was  a  bench 
against  the  Master's  house,  where  cus- 
tomers might  sit  to  parley  with  the  shop- 


man ;  and  here  I  found  my  lord  seated, 
nursing  his  cane  and  looking  pleasantly 
forth  upon  the  bay.  Not  three  feet 
from  him  sate  the  Master  stitching. 
Neither  spoke  ;  nor  (in  this  new  situ- 
ation) did  my  lord  so  much  as  cast  a 
glance  upon  his  enemy.  He  tasted  his 
neighborhood,  I  must  suppose,  less  in- 
directly in  the  bare  proximity  of  person  ; 
and  without  doubt,  drank  deep  of  hate- 
ful pleasures. 

He  had  no  sooner  come  away  than  I 
openly  joined  him. 

"My  lord,  my  lord,  "  said  I,  "this  is 
no  manner  of  behavior." 

"I  grow  fat  upon  it,"  he  replied  ;  and 
not  merely  the  words,  which  were 
strange  enough,  but  the  whole  character 
of  his  expression  shocked  me. 

"I  warn  you,  my  lord,  against  this 
indulgency  of  evil  feeling,"  said  L  "I 
know  not  to  which  it  is  more  perilous, 
the  soul  or  the  reason  ;  but  you  go  the 
way  to  murder  both." 

"  You  cannot  understand,"  said  he. 
"You  had  never  such  mountains  of 
bitterness  upon  your  heart." 

"And  if  it  were  no  more,"  I  added, 
"  you  will  surely  goad  the  man  to  some 
extremity." 

"  To  the  contrary  :  I  am  breaking  his 
spirit,"  says  my  lord. 

Every  morning  for  hard  upon  a 
week,  my  lord  took  his  same  place 
upon  the  bench.  It  was  a  pleasant 
place,  under  the  green  acacias,  with 
a  sight  upon  the  bay  and  shipping,  and 
a  sound  (from  some  way  off)  of  mariners 
singing  at  their  employ.  Here  the  two 
sate  vrithout  speech  or  any  external 
movement,  beyond  that  of  the  needle  or 
the  Master  biting  off  a  thread,  for  he 
still  clung  to  his  pretence  of  industry ; 
and  here  I  made  a  point  to  join  them, 
wondering  at  myself  and  my  compan- 
ions. If  any  of  my  lord's  friends  went 
by,  he  would  hail  them  cheerfully,  and 
cry  out  he  was  there  to  give  some  good 
advice  to  his  brother,  who  was  now  (to 
his  delight)  grown  quite  industrious. 
And  even  this,  the  Master  accepted  with 
a  steady  countenance  :  what  was  in  his 
mind  God  knows,  or  perhaps  Satan 
only. 

All  of  a  sudden,  on  a  still  day  of  what 
they  call  the  Indian  Summer,  when  the 
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woods  were  changed  into  gold,  and  pink, 
and  scarlet,  and  the  face  of  the  harbor 
was  like  a  mirror  to  the  hills  of  fairy- 
land, the  Master  laid  down  his  needle 
and  burst  into  a  fit  of  merriment.  I 
think  he  must  have  been  preparing  it  a 
long  while  in  silence,  for  the  note  in  it- 
self was  pretty  naturally  pitched  ;  but 
breaking  suddenly  from  so  extreme  a 
silence,  and  in  circumstances  so  averse 
from  mirth,  it  sounded  ominously  on 
my  ear. 

"  Henry,"  said  he,  "I  have  for  once 
made  a  false  step,  and  for  once  you  have 
had  the  wit  to  profit  by  it.  The  farce  of 
the  cobbler  ends  to-day ;  and  I  confess 
to  you  (with  my  compliments)  that  you 
have  had  the  best  of  it.  Blood  will  out  ; 
and  you  have  certainly  a  choice  idea  of 
how  to  make  yourself  unpleasant." 

Never  a  word  said  my  lord  ;  it  was 
just  as  though  the  Master  had  not  broken 
silence. 

"  Come,"  resumed  the  Master,  "  do 
not  be  sulky,  it  will  spoil  your  attitude. 
You  can  now  afford  (beHeve  me)  to  be  a 
little  gracious  ;  for  I  have  not  merely  a 
defeat  to  accept.  I  had  meant  to  con- 
tinue this  performance  till  I  had  gathered 
enough  money  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  I 
confess,  ingenuously,  I  have  not  the  cour- 
age. You  naturally  desire  my  absence 
from  this  town  ;  I  have  come  round  by 
another  way  to  the  same  idea.  And  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make  ;  or  if  your 
lordship  prefers,  a  favor  to  ask." 

"  Ask  it,"  says  my  lord. 

"  You  may  have  heard  that  I  had  once 
in  this  country  a  considerable  treasure," 
retui-ned  the  Master  :  "it  matters  not 
whether  or  no — such  is  the  fact ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bury  it  in  a  spot  of  which 
I  have  a  chart  and  quite  sufficient  in- 
dications. To  the  recovery  of  this  has 
my  ambition  now  come  down  ;  and  as 
it  is  my  own,  you  wiU  not  grudge  it 
me." 

"  Go  and  get  it,"  says  my  lord.  "  I 
make  no  opposition." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Master,  "but  to  do 
so  I  must  find  men  and  carriage.  The 
way  is  long  and  rough,  and  the  country 
infested  with  wild  Indians.  Advance 
me  only  so  much  as  shall  be  needful : 
either  as  a  lump  sum,  in  lieu  of  my  al- 
lowance ;  or  if  you  prefer  it,  as  a  loan, 
which  I  shall  repay  on  my  return.     And 


then,  if  you  so  decide,  you  may  have 
seen  the  last  of  me." 

My  lord  stared  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes  ;  there  was  a  hard  smile  upon  his 
face,  but  he  uttered  nothing. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  Master,  with  a  for- 
midable quietness,  and  drawing  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  back — "Henry,  I 
had  the  honor  to  address  you." 

"  Let  us  be  stepping  homeward,"  says 
my  lord  to  me,  who  was  plucking  at  his 
sleeve  ;  and  with  that  he  rose,  stretched 
himself,  settled  his  hat,  and  stiU  vdth- 
out  a  syllable  of  response,  began  to  walk 
steadily  along  the  shore. 

I  hesitated  awhile  between  the  two 
brothers,  so  serious  a  climax  did  we  seem 
to  have  reached.  But  the  Master  had 
resumed  his  occupation,  his  eyes  lowered, 
his  hand  seemingly  as  deft  as  ever  ;  and 
I  decided  to  pursue  my  lord. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  I  cried,  so  soon  as  I 
had  overtook  him.  "  Would  you  cast 
away  so  fair  an  opportunity  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  should  still  believe 
in  him  ?  "  inquired  my  lord,  almost  with 
a  sneer. 

"I  wish  him  forth  of  this  town,"  I 
cried.  "  I  wish  him  anywhere  and  any- 
how but  as  he  is." 

"I  have  said  my  say,"  returned  my 
lord,  "  and  you  have  said  yours.  There 
let  it  rest." 

But  I  was  bent  on  dislodging  the 
Master.  That  sight  of  him  patiently  re- 
turning to  his  needlework  was  more  than 
my  imagination  could  digest.  There 
was  never  a  man  made,  and  the  Master 
the  least  of  any,  that  could  accept  so 
long  a  series  of  insults.  The  air  smelt 
blood  to  me.  And  I  vowed  there  should 
be  no  neglect  of  mine  if,  through  any 
chink  of  possibility,  crime  could  be  yet 
turned  aside.  That  same  day,  therefore, 
I  came  to  my  lord  in  his  business  room, 
where  he  sat  upon  some  trivial  occupa- 
tion. 

"My  lord,"  said  I,  "I  have  found  a 
suitable  investment  for  my  small  econo- 
mies. But  these  are  unhappily  in  Scot- 
land ;  it  will  take  some  time  to  lift  them, 
and  the  affair  presses.  Could  your  lord- 
ship see  his  way  to  advance  me  the 
amount  against  my  note  ?  " 

He  read  me  awhile  with  keen  eyes. 
"  I  have  never  inquired  into  the  state  of 
your  affairs,  Mackellar,"  says  he.     "  Be- 
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yond  the  amount  of  your  caution,  you 
may  not  be  worth  a  farthing,  for  what  I 
know." 

"  I  have  been  a  long  while  in  your  ser- 
vice, and  never  told  a  lie,  nor  yet  asked  a 
favor  for  myself,"  said  I,  "until  to-day." 

"  A  favor  for  the  Master,"  he  returned, 
quietly.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool, 
Mackellar  ?  Understand  it  once  and  for 
all ;  I  treat  this  beast  in  my  own  way  ; 
fear  nor  favor  shall  not  move  me  ;  and 
before  I  am  hoodwinked,  it  will  require 
a  trickster  less  transparent  than  yovu'- 
self.  I  ask  service,  loyal  service  ;  not 
that  you  should  make  and  mar  behind 
my  back,  and  steal  my  own  money  to  de- 
feat me." 

"  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  these  are  very 
unpardonable  expressions." 

"  Think  once  more,  Mackellar,"  he  re- 
pHed  ;  "  and  you  will  see  they  fit  the  fact. 
It  is  your  own  subterfuge  that  is  unpar- 
donable. Deny,  if  you  can  that  you  de- 
signed this  money  to  evade  my  orders 
with,  and  I  wiU  ask  your  pardon  freely. 
If  you  cannot,  you  must  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  hear  your  conduct  go  by  its  own 
name." 

"If  you  think  I  had  any  design  but  to 
save  you     .     .     ."I  began. 

"Oh,  my  old  friend,"  said  he,  "you 
know  very  well  what  I  think  !  Here  is 
my  hand  to  you  with  all  my  heart  ;  but 
of  money,  not  one  rap." 

Defeated  upon  this  side,  I  went 
straight  to  my  room,  wrote  a  letter,  ran 
with  it  to  the  harbor,  for  I  knew  a  ship 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  came 
to  the  Master's  door  a  little  before  dusk. 
Entering  without  the  foim  of  any  knock, 
I  found  him  sitting  with  his  Indian  at  a 
simple  meal  of  maize  porridge  with  some 
milk.  The  house  within  was  clean  and 
poor ;  only  a  few  books  upon  a  shelf 
distinguished  it,  and  (in  one  corner) 
Secundra's  Httle  bench. 

"  Mr.  Bally,"  said  I,  "  I  have  near  five 
hundred  pounds  laid  by  in  Scotland, 
the  economies  of  a  hard  life.  A  letter 
goes  by  yon  ship  to  have  it  lifted  ;  have 
so  much  patience  till  the  return  ship 
comes  in,  and  it  is  aU  yours,  upon  the 
same  condition  you  offered  to  my  lord 
this  morning." 

He  rose  from  the  table,  came  foi-ward, 
took  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  looked 
me  in  the  face,  smiling. 


"And  yet  you  are  very  fond  of 
money  ! "  said  he.  "  And  jet  you  love 
money  beyond  aU  things  else,  except  my 
brother. " 

"I  fear  old  age  and  poverty,"  said  I, 
"  which  is  another  matter." 

"  I  will  never  quarrel  for  a  name. 
Call  it  so  !  "  he  rephed.  "  Ah,  Mackellar, 
Mackellar,  if  this  were  done  from  any 
love  to  me,  how  gladly  woiild  I  close 
upon  your  offer  ! " 

"And  yet,"  I  eagerly  answered — "I 
say  it  to  my  shame,  but  I  cannot  see  you 
in  this  poor  jilace  without  compunction. 
It  is  not  my  single  thought,  nor  my 
first ;  and  yet  it's  there  !  I  would  gladly 
see  you  delivered.  I  do  not  offer  it  in 
love,  and  far  from  that ;  but  as  God 
judges  me — and  I  wonder  at  it  too  ! — 
quite  withoxit  enmity." 

"  Ah,"  says  he,  stiU  holding  my  shoul- 
ders and  now  gently  shaking  me,  "  you 
think  of  me  more  than  you  suppose. 
'  And  I  wonder  at  it  too,' "  he  added, 
repeating  my  expression  and  I  suppose 
something  of  my  voice.  "  You  are  an 
honest  man,  and  for  that  cause  I  spare 
you." 

"  Spare  me  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Spare  you,"  he  repeated,  letting  me 
go  and  turning  away.  And  then,  front- 
ing me  once  more  :  "  You  little  know 
what  I  would  do  with  it,  Mackellar ! 
Did  you  think  I  had  swallowed  my  de- 
feat indeed  ?  Listen,  my  life  has  been 
a  series  of  unmerited  cast-backs.  That 
fool,  Prince  Charlie,  mismanaged  a  most 
promising  affair  :  there  fell  my  first  for- 
tune. In  Paris  I  had  my  foot  once  more 
high  ujjon  the  ladder  :  that  time  it  was 
an  accident,  a  letter  came  to  the  vrrong 
hand,  and  I  was  bare  again.  A  third 
time,  I  found  my  opportunity  ;  I  built 
up  a  place  for  myself  in  India  with  an 
infinite  patience  ;  and  then  CHve  came, 
my  rajah  was  swallowed  up,  and  I  es- 
caped out  of  the  convulsion,  like  another 
^neas,  with  Secundra  Dass  upon  my 
back.  Three  times  I  have  had  my  hand 
upon  the  highest  station  ;  and  I  am  not 
yet  three  and  forty.  I  know  the  world 
as  few  men  know  it  when  they  come  to 
die,  court  and  camp,  the  east  and  the 
west ;  I  know  where  to  go,  I  see  a  thousand 
openings.  I  am  now  at  the  height  of  my 
resources,  sound  of  health,  of  inordi- 
nate ambition.    Well,  all  this  I  resign,  I 
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care  not  if  I  die  and  the  world  never 
hear  of  me  ;  I  care  only  for  one  thing, 
and  that  I  will  have.  Mind  yourseK  : 
lest,  when  the  roof  falls,  you  too  should 
be  crushed  under  the  ruins." 

As  I  came  out  of  his  house,  all  hope 
of  intervention  quite  destroyed,  I  was 
aware  of  a  stir  on  the  harbor  side,  and 
raising  my  eyes,  there  was  a  great  ship 
newly  come  to  anchor.  It  seems  strange 
I  could  have  looked  ujDon  her  with  so 
much  indifference,  for  she  brought  death 
to  the  brothers  of  Dun-isdeer.  After 
all  the  desperate  ej)isodes  of  this  conten- 
tion, the  insults,  the  opposing  interests, 
the  fraternal  duel  in  the  shrubbery,  it 
was  resei-ved  for  some  poor  devil  in 
Grub  Street,  scribbling  for  his- dinner 
and  not  caring  what  he  scribbled,  to 
cast  a  spell  across  four  thousand  mUes 
of  the  salt  sea,  and  send  forth  both  these 
brothers  into  savage  and  wintry  deserts, 
there  to  die.  But  such  a  thought  was 
distant  from  my  mind  ;  and  while  aU 
the  provincials  were  fluttered  about  me 
by  the  tmusual  animation  of  their  port, 
I  passed  throughout  their  midst  on  my 
return  homeward,  quite  absorbed  in  the 
recollection  of  my  visit  and  the  Master's 


The  same  night  there  was  brought  to 
us  from  the  ship  a  little  packet  of  pamph- 
lets. The  next  day,  my  lord  was  under 
engagement  to  go  with  the  governor 
upon  some  party  of  pleasure  ;  the  time 
was  nearly  due,  and  I  left  him  for  a 
moment  alone  in  his  room  and  skim- 
ming through  the  pamphlets.  When  I 
returned  his  head  had  fallen  upon  the 
table,  his  arms  lying  abroad  among 
the  crumpled  papers. 

"My  lord,  my  lord  !  "  I  cried  as  I  ran 
forward,  for  I  supposed  he  was  in  some  fit. 

He  sprang  up  like  a  figure  upon  wires, 
his  coiintenance  deformed  with  fury,  so 
that  in  a  strange  place  I  should  scarce 
have  known  him.  His  hand  at  the  same 
time  flew  above  his  head,  as  though  to 
strike  me  down.  "Leave  me  alone!" 
he  screeched  ;  and  I  fled,  as  fast  as  my 
shaking  legs  would  bear  me,  for  my  lady. 
She  too  lost  no  time  ;  but  when  we  re- 
turned he  had  the  door  locked  within, 
and  only  cried  to  us  from  the  other  side 
to  leave  him  be.  We  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  verj'  white  :  each  suppos- 
ing the  blow  had  come  at  last. 


"  I  will  write  to  the  governor  to  ex- 
cuse him,"  says  she.  "  We  must  keep 
ovir  strong  friends."  But  when  she 
took  up  the  pen,  it  flew  out  of  her  fin- 
gers. "I  cannot  write,"  said  she.  "Can 
you?" 

"I  will  make  a  shift,  my  lady,"  said  I. 

She  looked  over  me  as  I  wrote.  "  That 
will  do,"  she  said,  when  I  had  done. 
"  Thank  God,  Mackellar,  I  have  you  to 
lean  upon  !  But  what  can  it  be  now  ? 
what,  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

In  my  own  mind,  I  beheved  there  was 
no  explanation  possible  and  none  re- 
quired :  it  was  my  fear  that  the  man's 
madness  had  now  simply  burst  forth  its 
way,  like  the  long-smothered  flames  of  a 
volcano  ;  but  to  this  (in  mere  mercy  to 
my  lady)  I  durst  not  give  expression. 

"  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  consider 
our  own  behavior,"  said  I.  "Must  we 
leave  him  there  alone  ?  " 

"I  do  not  dare  disturb  him,"  she  re- 
pHed.  "  Nature  may  know  best ;  it  may 
be  nature  that  cries  to  be  alone  ; — and 
we  grope  in  the  dark.  Oh,  yes,  I  would 
leave  him  as  he  is." 

"  I  will  then  despatch  this  letter,  my 
lady,  and  return  here,  if  you  please,  to 
sit  with  3'ou,"  said  I. 

"Pray  do,"  cries  my  lady. 

All  afternoon  we  sat  together,  mostly 
in  silence,  watching  my  lord's  door.  My 
own  mind  was  busy  with  the  scene  that 
had  just  passed,  and  its  singular  resem- 
blance to  my  vision.  I  must  say  a  word 
upon  this,  for  the  stoiy  has  gone  abroad 
with  great  exaggeration,  and  I  have  even 
seen  it  printed  and  my  own  name  re- 
ferred to  for  particulars.  So  much  was 
the  same  :  here  was  my  lord  in  a  room, 
with  his  head  upon  the  table,  and  when 
he  i-aised  his  face,  it  wore  such  an  ex- 
pression as  distressed  me  to  the  sovd. 
But  the  room  was  different,  my  lord's 
attitude  at  the  table  not  at  all  the  same, 
and  his  face,  when  he  disclosed  it,  ex- 
pressed a  painful  degree  of  fuiy  instead 
of  that  haunting  despair  which  had  al- 
ways (except  once,  already  referred  to) 
characterized  it  in  the  vision.  There  is 
the  whole  truth  at  last  before  the  public  ; 
and  if  the  differences  be  great,  the  coin- 
cidence was  yet  enough  to  fill  me  with 
uneasiness.  All  afternoon,  as  I  say,  I  sat 
and  pondered  upon  this  quite  to  myself  ; 
for  my  lady  had  trouble  of  her  ovm,  and 
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it  was  my  last  thought  to  vex  her  with 
fancies.  About  the  midst  of  our  time 
of  waiting,  she  conceived  an  ingenious 
scheme,  had  Mi*.  Alexander  fetched,  and 
bid  him  knock  at  his  father's  door.  My 
lord  sent  the  boy  about  his  business,  but 
without  the  least  violence  whether  of 
manner  or  expression  ;  so  that  I  began 
to  entertain  a  hope  the  fit  was  over. 

At  last,  as  the  night  fell,  and  I  was 
lighting  a  lamp  that  stood  there  tiim- 
med,  the  door  opened,  and  my  lord  stood 
within  upon  the  threshold.  The  light 
was  not  so  strong  that  we  could  read 
his  countenance  ;  when  he  spoke,  me- 
thought  his  voice  a  little  altered  but  yet 
perfectly  steady. 

"  Mackellar,"  said  he,  "  carry  this  note 
to  its  destination  with  youi*  own  hand. 
It  is  highly  private.  Find  the  person 
alone  when  you  deliver  it." 

"Henrv,"  says  my  lady,  "  you  ai*e  not 
ill?" 

"No,  no,"  says  he,  querulously,  "lam 
occupied.  Not  at  all ;  I  am  only  occu- 
pied. It  is  a  singular  thing  a  man  must 
be  supposed  to  he  ill  when  he  has  any 
business  !  Send  me  supper  to  this  room, 
and  a  basket  of  wine  ;  I  expect  the  visit 
of  a  friend.  Otherwise  I  am  not  to  be 
disturbed." 

And  with  that  he  once  more  shut  him- 
self in. 

The  note  was  addressed  to  one  Cap- 
tain Harris,  at  a  tavern  on  the  portside. 
I  knew  Harris  (by  reputation)  for  a  dan- 
gerous adventurer,  highly  suspected  of 
piracy  in  the  past,  and  now  following 
the  rude  business  of  an  Indian  trader. 
What  my  lord  should  have  to  say  to  him, 
or  he  to  my  lord,  it  passed  my  imagina- 
tion to  conceive ;  or  yet  how  my  lord 
had  heard  of  him,  unless  by  a  disgrace- 
ful trial  from  which  the  man  was  recent- 
ly escaped.  Altogether  I  went  upon  the 
errand  with  reluctance,  and  from  the 
little  I  saw  of  the  captain,  returned  from 
it  with  sorrow.  I  found  him  in  a  iovl- 
smeUing  chamber,  sitting  by  a  guttering 
candle  and  an  empty  bottle  ;  he  had  the 
remains  of  a  military  carriage,  or  rather 
perhaps  it  was  an  aflfectation,  for  his 
manners  were  low. 

"  Tell  my  lord,  with  my  service,  that 
I  will  wait  upon  his  lordship  in  the  in- 
side of  haK  an  hour,"  says  he,  when  he 
had  read  the  note  ;  and  then  had  the 


servility,  pointing  to  his  empty  bottle,  to 
propose  that  I  should  buy  him  liquor. 

Although  I  retm-ned  with  my  best 
speed,  the  captain  followed  close  upon 
my  heels,  and  he  stayed  late  into  the 
night.  The  cock  was  crowing  a  second 
time  when  I  saw  (from  my  chamber  win- 
dow) my  lord  lighting  him  to  the  gate, 
both  men  very  much  affected  with  their 
potations,  and  sometimes  leaning  one 
upon  the  other  to  confabulate.  Yet  the 
next  morning  my  lord  was  abroad  again 
early  with  a  hundred  pounds  of  money 
in  Ms  pocket.  I  never  supposed  that  he 
returned  with  it  ;  and  yet  I  was  quite 
sure  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  Mas- 
ter, for  I  lingered  all  morning  within 
view  of-  the  booth.  That  was  the  last 
time  my  Lord  Durrisdeer  passed  his 
own  enclosure  till  we  left  New  York  ; 
he  walked  in  his  bam  or  sat  and  talked 
with  his  family,  all  much  as  usual  ;  but 
the  town  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  his 
daily  visits  to  the  Master  seemed  forgot- 
ten. Nor  yet  did  Harris  reappear  ;  or 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

I  was  now  much  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  mysteries  in  which  we  had 
begvm  to  move.  It  was  plain,  if  only 
from  his  change  of  habitude,  my  lord 
had  something  on  his  mind  of  a  grave 
nature ;  but  what  it  was,  whence  it 
sprang,  or  why  he  should  now  keep 
the  house  and  garden,  I  covdd  make  no 
guess  at.  It  was  clear,  even  to  probatim, 
the  pamphlets  had  some  share  in  this 
revolution  ;  I  read  all  I  could  find,  and 
they  were  all  extremely  insignificant  and 
of  the  usual  kind  of  party  scurrility  ; 
even  to  a  high  politician,  I  could  spy  out 
no  particular  matter  of  offence,  and  my 
lord  was  a  man  rather  indifferent  on 
pubHc  questions.  The  truth  is,  the 
pamphlet  which  was  the  spring  of  this 
affair,  lay  aU  the  time  on  my  lord's 
bosom.  There  it  was  that  I  foimd  it  at 
last,  after  he  was  dead,  in  the  midst  of 
the  north  wilderness  :  in  such  a  place, 
in  such  dismal  circumstances,  I  was  to 
read  for  the  first  time  these  idle,  lying 
words  of  a  whig  pamphleteer  declaim- 
ing  against   indulgency    to    Jacobites  : 

"  Another  notorious  Rebel,  the  M r 

of  B e,  is  to  have  his  Title  restored," 

the  passage  ran.  "This  Business  has 
been  long  in  hand,  since  he  rendered 
some  very  disgraceful  Sei-vices  in  Scot- 


"  Neither  spoke  ;    nor  did  my  lord 
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land  and  France.     His  brother,  L d 

D r,  is  known  to  be  no  better  than 

himself  in  inclination  ;  and  the  supi^osed 
Heir,  who  is  now  to  be  set  aside,  was 
bred  up  in  the  most  detestable  Princi- 
ples. In  the  old  Phrase,  it  is  i<i.r  of  the 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  ;  bnt  the 
Favor  of  such  a  Reposition  is  too  ex- 
treme to  be  passed  over."  A  man  in 
his  right  wits  could  not  have  cared  two 
straws  for  a  tale  so  manifestly  false  ; 
that  government  should  ever  entertain 
the  notion,  was  inconceivable  to  any 
reasoning  creature,  unless  i:)Ossibly  the 
fool  that  penned  it ;  and  my  lord,  though 
never  brilliant,  was  ever  remarkable  for 
sense.  That  he  should  credit  such  a 
rodomontade,  and  carry  the  pamphlet 
on  his  bosom  and  the  words  in  his  heart, 
is  the  clear  proof  of  the  man's  lunac}'. 
Doubtless  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  Al- 
exander, and  the  threat  directly  held 
out  against  the  child's  succession,  j^re- 
cipitated  that  which  had  so  long  im- 
pended. Or  else  my  master  had  been 
truly  mad  for  a  long  time,  and  ^xe  were 
too  dull  or  too  much  used  to  him,  and 
did  not  perceive  the  extent  of  his  in- 
firmity. 

About  a   week  after   the    day  of   the 
pamphlets,  I  was  late  upon  the  harbor- 


side,  and  took  a  turn  toward  the  Master's, 
as  I  often  did.  The  door  opened,  a  flood 
of  light  came  forth  uj)on  the  road,  and  I 
beheld  a  man  taking  his  departure  with 
friendly  salutations.  I  cannot  say  how 
singularly  I  was  shaken  to  recognize  the 
adventurer  Harris.  I  coidd  not  but  con- 
clude it  was  the  hand  of  my  lord  that 
had  brought  him  there  ;  and  I  prolonged 
my  walk  in  very  serious  and  apprehen- 
sive thought.  It  was  late  when  I  came 
home,  and  there  was  my  lord  making  up 
his  portmanteau  for  a  voyage. 

"  Why  do  you  come  so  late  ?  "  he  cried. 
"We  leave  to-morrow  for  Albany,  you 
and  I  together  ;  and  it  is  high  time  you 
were  about  your  preparations." 

"For  Albany,  my  lord?"  I  cried. 
"  And  for  what  earthly  purpose  ?  " 

"  Change  of  scene,"  said  he. 

And  my  lady,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  weej^ing,  gave  me  the  signal  to 
obey  without  more  parley.  She  told 
me  a  little  later  (when  we  found  occa- 
sion to  exchange  some  words)  that  he 
had  suddenly  announced  his  intention 
after  a  visit  from  Captain  Harris,  and 
her  best  endeavors,  whether  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  journey  or  to  elicit  some 
explanation  of  its  purpose,  had  alike 
proved  unavailing. 


(To  be  coutinued.) 
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I T  is  likely  that  to  ninety- 
nine  persons  out  of  every 
hundred,  even  though  pisca- 
toiially  inclined,  the  terms 
"  tarj^on  "  and  "  tarpon  fish- 
ing "  will  convey  no  meaning.  Five 
3'ears  ago  no  one  could  boast  of  having 
taken  a  tarpon  with  rod  and  reel,  and 
although  the  sport  is  now  tolerably  fa- 
miliar to  devoted  anglers,  the  average 
individual  who  counts  on  getting  away 
for  a  fortnight  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  kill  something  in  the  fish  line  is  still 
likely  to  inquire  "  W^hat  is  a  tarjDon  ?  " 

The  tarpon  is  a  fish,  known  to  natu- 
ralists as  3Iegalops  thrissoides,  ranging 


from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  in 
weight  and  from  four  and  one-half  to 
over  six  feet  in  length  ;  not  unlike  a 
cross  between  a  huge  herring — to  which 
family  it  belongs — and  a  huge  blue-fish 
in  its  general  jDroportions ;  with  large, 
protuberant  eyes  and  an  ugly  mouth  that 
opens  on  the  fish's  nose,  so  to  speak, 
covered  on  either  side  with  a  hard,  bony, 
semicircular  flap  that  gives  the  effect  of 
a  jowl.  Behind,  and  contiguous  to  the 
dorsal  fin,  is  a  sort  of  bony  bayonet  called 
the  "  feather,"  some  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  that  i^rotrudes  into  the  air  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tail,  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  back.     The  bodv  is 
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XI. 

THE    JOCEXEY    IN    THE    WELDEKNESS. 

E  made  a  pros- 
perous voyage 
xq)  that  fine 
rive  r  of  the 
Hudson,  the 
weather  grate- 
t'ld,  the  hiUs 
singularly 
beautified  with 

2fy  the    colors    of 

y  the  autumn.  At  Albany  we 
had  our  residence  at  an  inn,  where  I 
was  not  so  blind  and  my  lord  not  so 
cunning  but  what  I  could  see  he  had 
some  design  to  hold  me  prisoner.  The 
work  he  found  for  me  to  do  was  not 
so  pressing  that  we  should  transact  it 
apart  from  necessary  papers  in  the  cham- 
ber of  an  inn  ;  nor  was  it  of  such  impor- 
tance that  I  should  be  set  upon  as  many 
as  four  or  five  scrolls  of  the  same  docu- 
ment. I  submitted  in  appearance  ;  but 
I  took  private  measures  on  my  own  side, 
and  had  the  news  of  the  toMTi  communi- 
cated to  me  dail}'  by  the  iDoliteness  of 
oui-  host.  In  this  way  I  received  at  last 
a  piece  of  intelligence  for  which,  I  may 
say,  I  had  been  waiting.  Captain  Harris 
(I  was  told)  with  "Mr.  Mountain  the 
trader  "  had  gone  by  up  the  river  in  a 
boat.  I  woidd  have  feared  the  land- 
lord's eye,  so  sti  ( ng  the  sense  of  some 
complicity  upon  my  master's  part  op- 
pressed me.  But  I  made  out  to  say  I 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  captain,  al- 
though none  of  j\Ii-.  Movmtain,  and  to 
inquii-e  who  else  was  of  the  party.  My 
informant  knew  not ;  Mr.  Mountain  had 
come  ashore  upon  some  needful  pui-- 
chases  ;  had  gone  rovmd  the  toA\-n  buy- 
ing, drinking,  and  prating ;  and  it 
seemed  the  party  went  upon  some  Hkely 
venture,  for  he  had  sjDoken  much  of 
great  things  he  would  do  when  he  re- 
turned. No  more  was  known,  for  none 
of  the  rest  had  come  ashore,  and  it 
seemed  they  were  pressed  for  time  to 


reach  a  certain  spot  before  the  snow 
should  fall. 

And  sure  enough,  the  next  day,  there 
fell  a  sprinkle  even  in  Albany  ;  but  it 
passed  as  it  came,  and  was  but  a  re- 
minder of  what  lay  before  us.  I  thought 
of  it  lightly  then,  knowing  so  httle  as  I 
did  of  that  inclement  province :  the  re- 
trospect is  difierent ;  and  I  wonder  at 
times  if  some  of  the  horror  of  these 
events  which  I  must  now  rehearse 
flowed  not  from  the  foul  skies  and  sav- 
age winds  to  wliich  we  were  exposed, 
and  the  agonv  of  cold  that  we  must  suf- 
fer. 

The  boat  having  passed  by,  I  thought 
at  first  we  should  have  left  the  town. 
But  no  such  matter.  My  lord  continued 
his  stay  in  Albany  where  he  had  no  os- 
tensible affairs,  and  kejjt  me  by  him,  far 
from  my  due  employment,  and  making 
a  pretence  of  occupation.  It  is  upon 
this  passage  I  expect,  and  j)erhaps,  de- 
serve censure.  I  was  not  so  dull  but 
what  I  had  my  own  thoughts.  I  could 
not  see  the  master  intrust  himself  into 
the  hands  of  Harris,  and  not  suspect 
some  underhand  contrivance.  Harris 
bore  a  villainous  reputation,  and  he  had 
been  tampered  with  in  private  hj  my 
lord  ;  Mountain  the  trader,  proved  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  another  of  the  same  kid- 
ney ;  the  errand  they  were  all  gone 
upon,  being  the  recoverj^  of  ill-gotten 
treasures,  offered  in  itself  a  very  strong 
incentive  to  fovd  play ;  and  the  character 
of  the  country  where  they  jovu-neyed 
promised  impunity  to  deeds  of  blood. 
Well :  it  is  true  I  had  all  these  thoughts 
and  fears,  and  guesses  of  the  Master's 
fate.  But  you  are  to  consider  I  was  the 
same  man  that  sought  to  dash  him  from 
the  bvdwarks  of  a  shij)  in  the  mid-sea ; 
the  same  that,  a  little  before,  very  im- 
piously but  sincerely  offered  God  a  bar- 
gain, seeking  to  hire  God  to  be  my 
bravo.  It  is  true  again  that  I  had  a 
good  deal  melted  toward  our  enemy. 
But  this  I  always  thought  of  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh  and  even  cidpable  ;  my 
mind  remaining  steady  and  quite  bent 
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against  him.  True  yet  again,  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  assume  on  my  own 
shoulders  the  guilt  and  danger  of  a 
criminal  attempt,  and  another  to  stand 
by  and  see  my  lord  imperil  and  be- 
smirch himself.  But  this  was  the  very 
ground  of  my  inaction.  For  (should  I 
anyway  stir  in  the  business)  I  might  fail 
indeed  to  save  the  Master,  but  I  could 
not  miss  to  make  a  byword  of  my  lord. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  did  nothing  ;  and 
upon  the  same  reasons,  I  am  still  strong 
to  justify  my  course.  We  Uved  mean- 
while in  Albany,  but  though  alone  to- 
gether in  a  strange  j)lace,  had  Httle 
traffic  beyond  formal  salutations.  My 
lord  had  carried  with  him  several  intro- 
ductions to  chief  people  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood  ;  others  he  had  before  en- 
countered in  New  York  :  with  this  con- 
sequence, that  he  went  much  abroad, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  altogether 
too  convivial  in  his  habits.  I  was  often 
in  bed,  but  never  asleep,  when  he  re- 
turned ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  night 
when  he  did  not  betray  the  influence  of 
liquor.  By  day  he  would  still  lay  upon 
me  endless  tasks,  which  he  showed  con- 
siderable ingenuity  to  fish  up  and  to  re- 
new, in  the  manner,  of  Penelope's  web. 
I  never  refused,  as  I  say,  for  I  was  hired 
to  do  his  bidding  ;  but  I  took  no  pains 
to  keep  my  penetration  under  a  bushel, 
and  would  sometimes  smile  in  his  face. 

"  I  think  I  must  be  the  devil  and  you 
Michael  Scott,"  I  said  to  him  one  day. 
"I  have  bridged  Tweed  and  split  the 
Eildons ;  and  now  you  set  me  to  the 
rope  of  sand." 

He  looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes 
and  looked  away  again,  his  jaw  chew- 
ing ;  but  without  words. 

"  Well,  well,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  yoiu* 
will  is  my  pleasure.  I  will  do  this  thing 
for  the  fourth  time  ;  but  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  invent  another  task  against  to- 
morrow, for  by  my  troth,  I  am  weary  of 
this  one." 

'•  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing," returned  my  lord,  j^utting  on  his 
hat  and  turning  his  back  to  me.  "  It 
is  a  strange  thing  you  should  take  a 
pleasure  to  annoy  me.  A  friend — ^but 
that  is  a  different  affair.  It  is  a  strange 
thing.  I  am  a  man  that  has  had  ill- 
fortune  all  my  life  through.  I  am  still 
surrounded  by  contrivances.     I  am  al- 


ways treading  in  plots,"  he  burst  out. 
"  The  whole  world  is  banded  against 
me." 

"  I  would  not  talk  wicked  nonsense,  if 
I  were  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  I  wiU  teU  you 
what  I  ivould  do — I  would  put  my  head 
in  cold  water,  for  you  had  more  last 
night  than  you  could  carry." 

"  Do  ye  think  that  ?  "  said  he,  with  a 
manner  of  interest  highly  awakened. 
"  Would  that  be  good  for  me '?  It's  a 
thing  I  never  tried." 

"  I  mind  the  days  when  you  had  no 
call  to  try,  and  I  wish,  my  lord,  that 
they  were  back  again,"  said  I.  "  But 
the  plain  truth  is,  if  you  continue  to  ex- 
ceed, you  will  do  yourself  a  mischief." 

"I  don't  appear  to  carry  drink  the 
way  I  used  to,"  said  my  lord.  "I  get 
overtaken,  Mackellar.  But  I  will  be 
more  upon  my  guard." 

"  That  is  w^hat  I  would  ask  of  you," 
I  replied.  "You  are  to  bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  Mr.  Alexander's  father : 
give  the  bairn  a  chance  to  carry  his 
name  with  some  responsibility." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he.  "  Ye're  a  very 
sensible  man,  Mackellar,  and  have  been 
long  in  my  employ.  But  I  think,  if  you 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  will 
1)6  stepping.  If  you  have  nothing  more 
to  say  ? "  he  added,  with  that  burning, 
childish  eagerness  that  was  now  so  com- 
mon with  the  man. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  more," 
said  I,  dryly  enough. 

"Then  I  think  I  will  be  stejDping," 
says  my  lord,  and  stood  and  looked  at 
me  fidgeting  with  his  hat,  which  he  had 
taken  off  again.  "I  suj^pose  you  will 
have  no  errands  ?  No  ?  I  am  to  meet 
Sir  William  Johnson,  but  I  will  be  more 
upon  my  guard."  He  was  silent  for  a 
time,  and  then,  smiling :  "  Do  you  call 
to  mind  a  place,  MackeUar — it's  a  little 
below  Engles — where  the  burn  runs 
very  deep  under  a  wood  of  rowans.  I 
mind  being  there  when  I  was  a  lad — 
dear,  it  comes  over  me  like  an  old  song  ! 
— I  was  after  the  fishing,  and  I  made  a 
bonny  cast.  Eh,  but  I  was  happy.  I 
wonder,  Mackellar,  why  I  am  never 
happy  now  ?  " 

"My  lord,"  said  I,  "if  you  would  drink 
with  more  moderation  you  would  have 
the  better  chance.  It  is  an  old  byword 
that  the  bottle  is  a  false  consoler." 
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"  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "  no  doubt. 
Well,  I  think  I  will  be  going." 

"  Good-morning,  my  lord,"  said  I. 

"  Good-morning,  good-morning,"  said 
he,  and  so  got  himself  at  last  from  the 
apartment. 

I  give  that  for  a  fair  specimen  of  my 
lord  in  the  morning ;  and  I  must  have 
described  my  i3atron  very  ill  if  the 
reader  does  not  perceive  a  notable  fall- 
ing off.  To  behold  the  man  thus  fallen  : 
to  know  him  accepted  among  his  com- 
panions for  a  poor,  muddled  toper,  Avel- 
come  (if  he  were  welcome  at  all)  for  the 
bare  consideration  of  his  title  ;  and  to 
recall  the  virtues  he  had  once  displayed 
against  such  odds  of  fortune  :  was  not 
this  a  thing  at  once  to  rage  and  to  be 
humbled  at? 

In  his  cups,  he  was  more  excessive. 
I  will  give  but  the  one  scene,  close  upon 
the  end,  which  is  strongly  marked  upon 
my  memory  to  this  day,  and  at  the  time 
affected  me  almost  wdth  horror. 

I  was  in  bed,  Ijang  there  awake,  when 
I  heard  him  stumbHng  on  the  stair  and 
singing.  My  lord  had  no  gift  of  music, 
his  brother  had  all  the  graces  of  the 
family,  so  that  when  I  say  singing,  you 
are  to  understand  a  manner  of  high, 
carolling  utterance,  which  was  truly  nei- 
ther speech  nor  song.  Something  not 
vmlike  is  to  be  heard  ujjon  the  lips  of 
childi-en,  ere  they  learn  shame  ;  from 
those  of  a  man  grown  elderly,  it  had  a 
strange  effect.  He  opened  the  door 
with  noisy  precaution  ;  peered  in,  shad- 
ing his  candle  ;  conceived  me  to  slum- 
ber ;  entered,  set  his  light  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  took  off  his  hat.  I  saw  him 
very  plain  ;  a  high,  feverish  exultation 
appeared  to  boil  in  his  veins,  and  he 
stood  and  smiled  and  smirked  upon  the 
candle.  Presently  he  lifted  up  his  arm, 
snapped  his  fingers,  and  fell  to  undress. 
As  he  did  so,  ha^^ng  once  more  forgot 
my  presence,  he  took  back  to  his  sing- 
ing ;  and  now  I  coiild  hear  the  words, 
which  were  those  from  the  old  song  of 
the  Twa  Corbies  endlessly  repeated  : 

"  And  over  his  banes  when  they  are  bare 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair  !  " 

I  have  said  there  was  no  music  in  the 
man.     His  strains  had  no  logical  suc- 
cession except  in  so  far  as  they  inclined 
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a  little  to  the  minor  mode  ;  but  they 
exercised  a  rude  potency  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  followed  the  words,  and  sig- 
nified the  f  eehngs  of  the  singer  with  bar- 
baric fitness.  He  took  it  first  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  a  rant ;  presently  this 
ill-favored  gleefulness  abated,  he  began 
to  dwell  upon  the  notes  more  feelingly, 
and  sank  at  last  into  a  degree  of  maudlin 
pathos  that  was  to  me  scarce  bearable. 
By  equal  steps,  the  original  bi-iskness  of 
his  acts  declined  ;  and  when  he  was 
stripped  to  his  breeches,  he  sat  on  the 
bedside  and  fell  to  whimpering.  I  know 
nothing  less  respectable  than  the  tears 
of  drunkenness,  and  turned  my  back  im- 
patiently on  this  poor  sight. 

But  he  had  started  himself  (I  am  to 
suppose)  on  that  slippery  descent  of  seK- 
pity  ;  on  the  which,  to  a  man  unstmng 
by  old  sorrows  and  recent  potations 
there  is  no  arrest  excej^t  exhaustion. 
His  tears  continued  to  flow,  and  the  man 
to  sit  there,  three  parts  naked,  in  the 
cold  air  of  the  chamber.  I  twitted  my- 
self alternately  with  inhumanity  and 
sentimental  weakness,  now  half  rising  in 
my  bed  to  interfere,  now  reading  my- 
self lessons  of  indifference  and  courting 
slumber,  until,  upon  a  sudden,  the  quan- 
tum mutatus  ab  illo  shot  into  m}'  mind  ; 
and  calling  to  remembrance  his  old  wis- 
dom, constancy,  and  patience,  I  was  over- 
borne Avith  a  pity  almost  approaching 
the  passionate,  not  for  my  master  alone 
but  for  the  sons  of  man. 

At  this  I  leaped  from  my  place,  went 
over  to  his  side  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
bare  shoulder,  which  was  cold  as  stone. 
He  uncovered  his  face  and  showed  it  me 
aU  swollen  and  begrutten*  like  a  child's  ; 
and  at  the  sight  my  impatience  partially 
revived. 

"Think  shame  to  yourself,"  said  I. 
"  This  is  bairn ly  conduct.  I  might  have 
been  snivelling  myself,  if  I  had  cared  to 
swill  my  belly  with  wine.  But  I  went 
to  my  bed  sober  like  a  man.  Come  : 
get  into  yours,  and  have  done  with  this 
jDitiable  exhibition." 

"Oh,  MackeUar,"  said  he,  " my  heart 
is  wae  ! " 

"  Wae  ?  "  cried  I.  "  For  a  good  cause, 
I  think  !  What  words  were  these  you 
sang  as  you  came  in  ?  Show  pity  to 
others,  we  then  can  talk  of  pity  to  your- 
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self.  You  can  be  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  but  I  will  be  no  party  to  half-way 
houses.  If  you're  a  striker,  strike,  and  if 
you're  a  bleater,  bleat  !  " 

"  Cry  !  "  cries  he,  with  a  burst,  "  that's 
it — strike  !  that's  talking  !  Man,  I've 
stood  it  all  too  long.  But  when  they 
laid  a  hand  upon  the  child,  when  the 
child's  threatened  " — his  momentary  vig- 
or whimpering  off — '*  my  child,  my 
Alexander  ! " — and  he  was  at  his  tears 
again. 

I  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  shook 
him.  "  Alexander  !  "  said  I.  "  Do  you 
even  think  of  him  ?  Not  you  !  Look 
yourself  in  the  face  like  a  brave  man, 
and  you'll  find  you're  but  a  self-deceiver. 
The  wife,  the  friend,  the  chUd,  they're 
aU  equally  forgot,  and  you  sunk  in  a 
mere  log  of  selfishness." 

"  Mackellar,"  said  he,  with  a  wonder- 
ful return  to  his  old  manner  and  ap- 
pearance, "  you  may  say  what  you  vsill 
of  me,  but  one  thing  I  never  was — I  was 
never  selfish." 

"I  wiU  open  your  eyes  in  your  de- 
spite," said  I.  "  How  long  have  we  been 
here  ?  and  how  often  have  you  written 
to  your  family  ?  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  you  were  ever  separate  :  have  you 
written  at  all  ?  Do  they  know  if  you  are 
dead  or  living  ?  " 

I  had  caught  him  here  too  openly  ;  it 
braced  his  better  nature  ;  there  was  no 
more  weeping,  he  thanked  me  very  peni- 
tently, got  to  bed  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  the 
next  morning  was  to  sit  down  and  begin 
a  letter  to  my  lady  :  a  very  tender  letter 
it  was  too,  though  it  was  never  fin- 
ished. Indeed  all  communication  with 
New  York  was  transacted  by  myself  ; 
and  it  will  be  judged  I  had  a  thankless 
task  of  it.  What  to  tell  my  lady  and  in 
what  words,  and  how  far  to  be  false  and 
how  far  cruel,  was  a  thing  that  kept  me 
often  from  my  slumber. 

AU  this  while,  no  doubt,  my  lord 
waited  with  growing  impatiency  for  news 
of  his  accomplices.  Harris,  it  is  to  be 
thought,  had  promised  a  high  degree 
of  expedition  ;  the  time  was  already 
overpast  when  word  was  to  be  looked 
for  ;  and  suspense  was  a  very  evil  coun- 
sellor to  a  man  of  an  impaired  intel- 
ligence. My  lord's  mind  throughout 
this  interval  dwelled  almost  wholly  in  the 


Wilderness,  following  that  party  with 
whose  deeds  he  had  so  much  concern. 
He  continually  conjured  up  their  camps 
and  progresses,  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, the  perpetration  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent manners  of  the  same  horrid  fact, 
and  that  consequent  spectacle  of  the 
Master's  bones  lying  scattered  in  the 
wind.  These  private,  guilty  considera- 
tions I  would  continually  observe  to 
peep  forth  in  the  man's  talk,  like  rab- 
bits from  a  hiU.  And  it  is  the  less  won- 
der if  the  scene  of  his  meditations  began 
to  draw  him  bodily. 

It  is  well  known  what  pretext  he  took. 
Sir  William  Johnson  had  a  diplomatic 
errand  in  these  parts  ;  and  my  lord  and 
I  (from  curiosity,  as  was  given  out)  went 
in  his  company.  Sir  WiUiam  was  well 
attended  and  liberally  supplied.  Hunt- 
ers brought  us  venison,  fish  was  taken 
for  us  daily  in  the  streams,  and  brandy 
ran  like  water.  We  proceeded  by  day 
and  encamped  by  night  in  the  military 
style  ;  sentinels  were  set  and  changed  ; 
every  man  had  his  named  duty  ;  and  Sir 
William  was  the  spring  of  all.  There 
was  much  in  this  that  might  at  times 
have  entertained  me  ;  but  for  oui-  mis- 
fortune, the  weather  was  extremely  harsh, 
the  days  were  in  the  beginning  open,  but 
the  nights  frosty  from  the  first.  A  pain- 
ful keen  wind  blew  most  of  the  time,  so 
that  we  sat  in  the  boat  with  blue  fingers, 
and  at  night,  as  we  scorched  our  faces  at 
the  fire,  the  clothes  upon  our  back  ap- 
peared to  be  of  paper.  A  dreadful  soli- 
tude surrounded  our  steps  ;  the  land  was 
quite  dispeopled,  there  was  no  smoke  of 
fires,  and  save  for  a  single  boat  of  mer- 
chants on  the  second  day,  we  met  no 
travellers.  The  season  was  indeed  late, 
but  this  desertion  of  the  watei-ways  im- 
pressed Sir  William  himself  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  more  than  once  exj^ress  a 
sense  of  intimidation.  "  I  have  come 
too  late  I  fear  ;  they  must  have  dug  up 
the  hatchet  ; "  he  said  ;  and  the  future 
proved  how  justly  he  had  reasoned. 

I  could  never  depict  the  blackness  of 
my  soul  upon  this  journey.  I  have  none 
of  those  minds  that  are  in  love  with  the 
unusual  :  to  see  the  winter  coming  and 
to  lie  in  the  field  so  far  from  any  house, 
oppressed  me  like  a  nightmare ;  it 
seemed,  indeed,  a  kind  of  awful  braving 
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of  God's  power  ;  and  this  thought,  which 
I  daresay  only  writes  me  down  a  coward, 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  my  private 
knowledge  of  the  errand  we  were  come 
upon.  I  was  besides  encumbered  by  my 
duties  to  Sir  William,  whom  it  fell  upon 
me  to  entertain ;  for  my  lord  was  quite 
sunk  into  a  state  bordering  on  pei'vigi- 
/iam,  watching  the  woods  with  a  rapt  eye, 
sleeping  scarce  at  all,  and  speaking  some- 
times not  twenty  words  in  a  whole  day. 
That  which  he  said  was  still  coherent ; 
but  it  turned  almost  invariably  upon  the 
party  for  whom  he  kept  his  crazy  look- 
out. He  would  tell  Sir  William  often, 
and  always  as  if  it  were  a  new  communi- 
cation, that  he  had  "  a  brother  some- 
where in  the  woods,"  and  beg  that  the 
sentinels  should  be  directed  "  to  inquire 
for  him."  "  I  am  anxious  for  news  of 
my  brother,"  he  wovdd  say.  And  some- 
times, when  we  were  under  way,  he 
would  fancy  he  spied  a  canoe  far  ofl"  upon 
the  water  or  a  camp  on  the  shore,  and 
exhibit  painful  agitation.  It  was  impos- 
sible but  Sir  William  should  be  struck 
with  these  singularities  ;  and  at  last  he 
led  me  aside,  and  hinted  his  uneasiness. 
I  touched  my  head  and  shook  it  ;  quite 
rejoiced  to  prepare  a  little  testimony 
against  possible  disclosures. 

"  But  in  that  case,"  cries  Sir  William, 
"is  it  wise  to  let  him  go  at  large  ?  " 

"  Those  that  know  him  best,"  said  I, 
"are  persuaded  that  he  should  be  hu- 
mored." 

"WeU,  well,"  replied  Sir  William,  "it 
is  none  of  my  aifairs.  But  if  I  had  under- 
stood, you  woiild  never  have  been  here." 

Our  advance  into  this  savage  country 
had  thus  uneventfully  proceeded  for 
about  a  week,  when  we  encamped  for  a 
night  at  a  place  where  the  river  ran 
among  considerable  mountains  clothed 
in  wood.  The  fires  were  lighted  on  a 
level  space  at  the  water's  edge  ;  and  we 
supped  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 
customary  fashion.  It  chanced  the  night 
fell  murderously  cold  ;  the  stringency  of 
the  frost  seized  and  bit  me  through  my 
coverings,  so  that  pain  kej^t  me  wakeful ; 
and  I  was  afoot  again  before  the  peep  of 
day,  crouching  by  the  fires  or  trotting  to 
and  fro  at  the  stream's  edge,  to  combat 
the  aching  of  my  limbs.  At  last  dawn 
began  to  break  upon  hoar  woods  and 
mountains,  the  sleepers  rolled  in  their 


robes,  and  the  boisterous  river  dashing 
among  spears  of  ice.  I  stood  looking 
about  me,  swaddled  in  my  stiflf  coat  of  a 
bull's  fur,  and  the  breath  smoking  from 
my  scorched  nostrils,  when,  upon  a  sud- 
den, a  singular,  eager  cry  rang  from  the 
borders  of  the  wood.  The  sentries  an- 
swered it,  the  sleejiers  sprang  to  their 
feet  ;  one  pointed,  the  rest  followed  his 
direction  with  their  eyes,  and  there,  upon 
the  edge  of  the  forest  and  betwixt  two 
trees,  we  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man 
reaching  forth  his  hands  like  one  in  ec- 
stasy. The  next  moment  he  ran  forward, 
fell  on  his  knees  at  the  side  of  the  camp, 
and  burst  in  tears. 

This  was  John  Mountain,  the  trader, 
escaped  from  the  most  horrid  perils ; 
and  his  first  word,  when  he  got  speech, 
was  to  ask  if  we  had  seen  Secundra  Dass. 

"Seen  what?"  cries  Sir  William. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  him.     Why?" 

"Nothing?"  says  Mountain.  "Then 
I  was  right  after  aU."  With  that  he 
struck  his  palm  upon  his  brow.  "  But 
what  takes  him  back  ? "  he  cried. 
"  What  takes  the  man  back  among  dead 
bodies.  There  is  some  damned  mysterj- 
here." 

This  was  a  word  which  highly  aroused 
our  curiosity,  but  I  shall  be  more  per- 
spicacious, if  I  narrate  these  incidents 
in  their  true  order.  Here  follows  a  nar- 
rative which  I  have  compiled  out  of 
three  sources,  not  very  consistent  in  all 
points  : 

Fi7'st,  a  written  statement  by  Moun- 
tain, in  which  evei-ything  criminal  is 
cleverly  smuggled  out  of  view  ; 

Second,  two  conversations  with  Se- 
cundra Dass  ;  and. 

Third,  many  conversations  with  Moun- 
tain himself,  in  which  he  was  pleased  to 
be  entirely  plain  ;  for  the  truth  is  he 
regarded  me  as  an  accomplice. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  TRADER,  MOUNTAIN. 

The  crew  that  went  up  the  river  un- 
der the  joint  command  of  Captain  Harris 
and  the  Master  numbered  in  all  nine 
persons,  of  whom  (if  I  except  Secimdra 
Dass)  there  was  not  one  that  had  not 
merited  the  gallows.  From  Harris  dovra- 
ward  the  voyagers  were  notorious  in  that 
colony    for    desperate,    bloody-minded 
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miscreants  ;  some  were  reputed  pirates, 
the  most  hawkers  of  rum  ;  all  ranters 
and  drinkers  ;  all  fit  associates,  embark- 
ing together  without  remorse,  upon  this 
treacherous  and  murderous  design.  I 
could  not  hear  there  was  much  dis- 
cipline or  any  set  captain  in  the  gang ; 
but  Harris  and  four  others.  Mountain 
himself,  two  Scotchmen — Pinkerton  and 
Hastie — and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hicks, 
a  drunken  shoemaker,  put  their  heads 
together  and  agreed  upon  the  course. 
In  a  material  sense,  they  were  well 
enough  provided ;  and  the  Master  in 
particular,  brought  with  him  a  tent 
where  he  might  enjoy  some  privacy  and 
shelter. 

Even  this  small  indvdgence  told 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  his  com- 
panions. But  indeed  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion so  entirely  false  (and  even  ridicu- 
lous) that  all  his  habit  of  command  and 
arts  of  pleasing  were  here  thrown  away. 
In  the  eyes  of  aU,  excejjt  Secundra  Dass, 
he  figured  as  a  common  gull  and  desig- 
nated victim ;  going  imconsciously  to 
death  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  suj^pose 
himself  the  contriver  and  the  leader  of 
the  expedition ;  he  could  scarce  help 
but  so  conduct  himself  ;  and  at  the  least 
hint  of  authority  or  condescension,  his 
deceivers  Avould  be  laughing  in  their 
sleeves.  I  was  so  used  to  see  and  to 
conceive  him  in  a  high,  authoritative 
attitude,  that  when  I  had  conceived  his 
position  on  this  journey,  I  was  pained 
and  could  have  blushed.  How  soon  he 
may  have  entertained  a  first  surmise,  we 
cannot  know  ;  but  it  was  long,  and  the 
party  had  advanced  into  the  WUderness 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  help,  ere  he  was 
fully  awakened  to  the  truth. 

It  fell  thus.  Harris  and  some  others 
had  drawn  apart  into  the  woods  for 
consultation,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  rustling  in  the  brush.  They  were 
all  accustomed  to  the  arts  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  Mountain  had  not  only 
lived  and  hunted,  but  fought  and  earned 
some  reputation,  with  the  savages.  He 
could  move  in  the  woods  without  noise, 
and  follow  a  trail  like  a  hound  ;  and 
upon  the  emergence  of  this  alert,  he 
was  deputed  by  the  rest  to  plimge  into 
the  thicket  for  intelligence.  He  was 
soon  convinced  there  was  a  man  in  his 
close  neighborhood,   moving  with  pre- 


caution but  without  art  among  the 
leaves  and  branches  ;  and  coming  shortly 
to  a  place  of  advantage,  he  was  able  to 
observe  Secundra  Dass  crawling  briskly 
off  with  many  backward  glances.  At 
this  he  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry ;  and  his  accomplices,  when  he  had 
retui'ned  and  reported,  were  in  much 
the  same  dubiety.  There  was  now  no 
danger  of  an  Indian  onslaught ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  since  Secundra  Dass 
was  at  the  pains  to  sjjy  upon  them,  it 
was  highly  probable  he  knew  English, 
and  if  he  knew  EngHsh  it  was  certain 
the  whole  of  their  design  was  in  the 
Master's  knowledge.  There  was  one 
singularity  in  the  position.  If  Secundra 
Dass  knew  and  concealed  his  knowledge 
of  English,  Harris  was  a  proficient  in 
several  of  the  tongues  of  India,  and  as 
his  career  in  that  part  of  the  world  had 
been  a  great  deal  worse  than  profligate, 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  remark 
upon  the  circumstance.  Each  side  had 
thus  a  spy-hole  on  the  counsels  of  the 
other.  The  plotters,  so  soon  as  this 
advantage  was  explained,  returned  to 
camp  ;  Harris,  hearing  the  Hindustani 
was  once  more  closeted  with  his  master, 
crept  to  the  side  of  the  tent ;  and  the 
rest,  sitting  about  the  fire  with  their 
tobacco,  awaited  his  report  with  im- 
patience. When  he  came  at  last,  his 
face  was  very  black.  He  had  overheard 
enough  to  confirm  the  worst  of  his  sus- 
picions. Secundra  Dass  was  a  good 
English  scholar  ;  he  had  been  some 
days  creeping  and  listening,  the  Master 
was  now  fully  informed  of  the  conspir- 
acy, and  the  pair  proposed  on  the  mor- 
row to  fall  out  of  line  at  a  carrying  place 
and  plunge  at  a  venture  in  the  woods  : 
pi-eferring  the  fuU  risk  of  famine,  sav- 
age beasts,  and  savage  men  to  their 
position  in  the  midst  of  traitors. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  Some 
were  for  killing  the  Master  on  the  spot ; 
but  Harris  assured  them  that  would  be 
a  crime  without  profit,  since  the  secret 
of  the  treasure  must  die  along  with  him 
that  buried  it.  Others  were  for  desist- 
ing at  once  from  the  whole  enterprise 
and  making  for  New  York  ;  but  the  ap- 
petizing name  of  treasure,  and  the 
thought  of  the  long  way  they  had  al- 
ready travelled  dissuaded  the  majority. 
I  imagine  they  were  dull  fellows  for  the 
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most  part.  Harris,  indeed,  had  some 
acquirements,  Mountain  was  no  fool, 
Hastie  was  an  educated  man ;  but  even 
these  had  manifestly  failed  in  life,  and 
the  rest  were  the  dregs  of  colonial  ras- 
cahty.  The  conclusion  they  reached,  at 
least,  was  more  the  offspring  of  greed 
and  hope,  than  reason.  It  was  to  tem- 
j3orize,  to  be  wary  and  watch  the  Mas- 
ter, to  be  silent  and  supjjly  no  further 
aUment  to  his  suspicions,  and  to  depend 
entirely  (as  well  as  I  make  out)  on  the 
chance  that  their  victim  was  as  greedy, 
hopeful,  and  irrational  as  themselves, 
and  might,  after  all,  betray  his  Ufe  and 
treasure. 

Twice,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
Secundra  and  the  Master  must  have  ap- 
peared to  themselves  to  have  escaped  ; 
and  twice  they  were  circumvented.  The 
Master,  save  that  the  second  time  he 
grew  a  little  pale,  displayed  no  sign  of 
disappointment,  apologized  for  the  stu- 
pidity with  which  he  had  fallen  aside, 
thanked  his  recapturers  as  for  a  service, 
and  rejoined  the  caravan  with  all  his 
usual  gallantry  and  cheerfulness  of  mien 
and  bearing.  But  it  is  certain  he  had 
smelled  a  rat  ;  for  from  thenceforth  he 
and  Secundi-a  spoke  only  in  each  other's 
ear,  and  Harris  listened  and  shivered 
by  the  tent  in  vain.  The  same  night  it 
was  announced  they  were  to  leave  the 
boats  and  proceed  by  foot  :  a  circum- 
stance which  (as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
confusion  of  the  portages)  greatly 
lessened  the  chances  of  escape. 

And  now  there  began  between  the  two 
sides  a  silent  contest,  for  life  on  the  one 
hand,  for  riches  on  the  other.  They 
were  now  near  that  quarter  of  the  desert 
in  which  the  Master  himself  must  begin 
to  play  the  part  of  guide  ;  and  usiag 
this  for  a  pretext  of  prosecution,  Harris 
and  his  men  sat  with  him  eveiy  night 
about  the  fire,  and  labored  to  entrap 
him  into  some  admission.  If  he  let  slip 
his  secret,  he  knew  well  it  was  the  war- 
rant for  his  death  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  durst  not  refuse  their  questions,  and 
must  appear  to  help  them  to  the  best  of 
his  capacity,  or  he  practically  published 
his  mistrust.  And  yet  Mountain  assures 
me  the  man's  brow  was  never  raffled. 
He  sat  in  the  midst  of  these  jackals,  his 
Hfe  depending  by  a  thread,  like  some 
easy,  witty  householder  at  home  by  his 


own  fire  ;  an  answer  he  had  for  every- 
thing— as  often  as  not,  a  jesting  answer ; 
avoided  threats,  evaded  insults ;  talked, 
laughed,  and  hstened  with  an  open  coun- 
tenance ;  and,  in  short,  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  as  must  have 
disarmed  suspicion,  and  went  near  to 
stagger  knowledge.  Indeed  Mountain 
confessed  to  me  they  would  soon  have 
disbelieved  the  captain's  stor}',  and  sup- 
posed their  designated  victim  still  quite 
innocent  of  their  designs  ;  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  continued  (however  inge- 
niously) to  give  the  slip  to  questions, 
and  the  yet  stronger  confirmation  of  his 
repeated  efforts  to  escape.  The  last  of 
these,  which  brought  things  to  a  head, 
I  am  now  to  relate.  And  first  I  should 
say  that  by  this  time  the  temj)er  of 
Han-is's  companions  was  utterly  worn 
out ;  civQity  was  scarce  pretended  ;  and 
for  one  very  significant  circumstance, 
the  Master  and  Secundra  had  been  (on 
some  pretext)  deprived  of  weapons.  On 
their  side,  however,  the  threatened  pair 
kept  up  the  parade  of  friendship  hand- 
somely ;  Secundra  was  all  bows,  the 
Master  all  smiles  ;  and  on  the  last  night 
of  the  truce  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  sing  for  the  diversion  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  observed  that  he  had  also 
eaten  with  unusual  heartiness,  and  drank 
deep  :  doubtless  from  design. 

At  least,  about  three  in  the  morning, 
he  came  out  of  the  tent  into  the  open 
ail-,  audibly  mourning  and  complaining, 
with  aU  the  manner  of  a  sufferer  from 
surfeit.  For  some  while,  Secundra  pub- 
hcly  attended  on  his  jjatron,  who  at  last 
became  more  easy,  and  fell  asleej)  on 
the  frosty  ground  behind  the  tent :  the 
Indian  returning  within.  Some  time 
after,  the  sentry  was  changed  ;  had  the 
Master  pointed  out  to  him,  where  he 
lay  in  what  is  called  a  robe  of  buffalo  ; 
and  thenceforih  kept  an  eye  upon  him 
(he  declared)  without  remission.  With 
the  first  of  the  dawn,  a  draught  of  wind 
came  suddenly  and  blew  open  one  side 
the  corner  of  the  robe  ;  and  with  the 
same  puff',  the  Master's  hat  whirled  in 
the  air  and  fell  some  yards  away.  The 
sentry,  thinking  it  remarkable  the 
sleeper  should  not  awaken,  thereupon 
drew  near  ;  and  the  next  moment,  with 
a  great  shout,  informed  the  camp  their 
prisoner  was  escaped.     He  had  left  be- 
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hind  his  Indian,  who  (in  the  first  vivac- 
ity of  the  surprise)  came  near  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  Hfe,  and  was,  in  fact, 
inhumanly  mishandled  ;  but  Secundra, 
in  the  midst  of  threats  and  cruelties, 
stuck  to  it  with  extraordinary  loyalty, 
that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  mas- 
ter's plans,  which  might  indeed  be  true, 
and  of  the  manner  of  his  escape,  which 
was  demonstrably  false.  Nothing  Avas 
therefore  left  to  the  conspirators  but  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  skill  of  Mountain. 
The  night  had  been  frosty,  the  groimd 
quite  hard  ;  and  the  sun  was  no  sooner 
up  than  a  strong  thaw  set  in.  It  was 
Mountain's  boast  that  few  men  could 
have  followed  that  trail,  and  still  fewer 
(even  of  the  native  Indians)  found  it. 
The  Master  had  thus  a  long  start  before 
his  pursuers  had  the  scent,  and  he  must 
have  travelled  with  surprising  energy 
for  a  pedestrian  so  unused,  since  it  was 
near  noon  before  Mountain  had  a  view 
of  him.  At  this  conjuncture  the  trader 
was  alone,  all  his  companions  following, 
at  his  own  request,  several  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear ;  he  knew  the  Master 
was  unarmed  ;  his  heart  was  besides 
heated  with  the  exercise  and  lust  of 
hunting  ;  and  seeing  the  quarry  so  close, 
so  defenceless,  and  seemingly  so  fatigued, 
he  vain -gloriously  determined  to  eft'ect 
the  capture  witJi  his  single  hand.  A 
step  or  two  fm-ther  brought  him  to  one 
margin  of  a  little  clearing  ;  on  the  other, 
vrith  his  arms  folded  and  his  back  to  a 
huge  stone,  the  Master  sat.  It  is  pos- 
sible Mountain  may  have  made  a  rustle, 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  the  Master  raised 
his  head  and  gazed  directly  at  that 
quarter  of  the  thicket  where  his  hunter 
lay.  "  I  could  not  be  sui-e  he  saw  me," 
Mountain  said  ;  "  he  just  looked  my  way 
like  a  man  with  his  mind  made  up,  and 
all  the  courage  ran  out  of  me  like  rum 
out  of  a  bottle."  And  presently,  when 
the  Master  looked  away  again,  and  ap- 
peared to  resume  those  meditations  in 
which  he  had  sat  immersed  before  the 
trader's  coming,  Mountain  slunk  stealth- 
ily back  and  returned  to  seek  the  help 
of  his  companions. 

And  now  began  the  chapter  of  sur- 
prises, for  the  scout  had  scarce  in- 
formed the  others  of  his  discovery,  and 
they  were  yet  preparing  their  weapons 
for  a  rush  upon  the  fugitive,  when  the 


man  himself  appeared  in  their  midst, 
walking  openly  and  quietly,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back. 

"  Ah,  men  ! "  says  he,  on  his  behold- 
ing them.  "  Here  is  a  fortunate  en- 
counter.    Let  us  get  back  to  camp." 

Mountain  had  not  mentioned  his  own 
weakness  or  the  Master's  disconcerting 
gaze  ujDon  the  thicket,  so  that  (with  all 
the  rest)  his  return  appeared  sponta- 
neous. For  all  that,  a  hubbub  arose  ; 
oaths  flew,  fists  were  shaken,  and  guns 
pointed. 

"Let  us  get  back  to  camp,"  said  the 
Master.  "I  have  an  exjjlanation  to  make, 
but  it  must  be  laid  before  you  all.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  I  would  put  up  these 
weapons,  one  of  which  might  very  easily 
go  off  and  blow  away  yovu-  hopes  of  treas- 
ure. I  wovdd  not  kill,"  says  he,  smiling, 
"  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs." 

The  charm  of  his  superiority  once 
more  triumphed ;  and  the  part}^  in  no 
particular  order,  set  oft"  on  their  retura. 
By  the  way,  he  foimd  occasion  to  get  a 
word  or  two  apart  with  Mountain. 

"You  are  a  clever  fellow  and  a  bold,' 
says  he,  "  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  you 
are  doing  youi'self  justice.  I  would 
have  you  to  consider  whether  you  would 
not  do  better,  ay,  and  safer,  to  sen-e  me 
instead  of  ser\T.ng  so  commonplace  a 
rascal  as  Mr.  Harris.  Consider  of  it,"  he 
concluded,  deahng  the  man  a  gentle  tap 
upon  the  shoulder,  "  and  don't  be  in 
haste.  Dead  or  alive,  you  will  find  me 
an  01  man  to  quarrel  with." 

When  they  were  come  back  to  the  camp, 
where  Harris  and  Pinkerton  stood  guard 
over  Secundra,  these  two  ran  upon  the 
Master  like  viragoes,  and  were  amazed 
out  of  measure  when  they  were  bidden 
by  their  comrades  to  "  stand  back  and 
hear  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say." 
The  Master  had  not  flinched  before  their 
onslaught ;  nor,  at  this  proof  of  the 
ground  he  had  gained,  did  he  betray 
the  least  sufficiency. 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  in  haste,"  says  he. 
"  Meat  fii'st  and  public  speaking  after." 

With  that  they  made  a  hasty  meal  : 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  Master, 
leaning  on  one  elbow,  began  his  speech. 
He  spoke  long,  addressing  himself  to 
each  except  Harris,  finding  for  each 
(with  the  same  exception)  some  particu- 
lar  flattery.      He    called   them    "bold. 
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honest  blades,"  declared  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  jovial  company,  work  better 
done,  or  pains  more  merrily  supported. 
"Well,  then,"  says  he,  "some  one  asks 
me,  Why  the  devil  I  ran  away?  But 
that  is  scarce  worth  answer,  for  I  think 
you  all  know  pretty  well.  But  you 
know  only  pretty  well :  that  is  a  point  I 
shall  arrive  at  presently,  and  be  you 
ready  to  remark  it  when  it  comes.  There 
is  a  traitor  here :  a  double  traitor :  I 
will  give  you  his  name  before  I  am 
done  ;  and  let  that  suffice  for  now.  But 
here  comes  some  other  gentleman  and 
asks  me,  '  Why,  in  the  devU  I  came 
back  ? '  Well,  before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion, I  have  one  to  put  to  you.  It  was 
this  cvir  here,  this  Harris,  that  speaks 
Hindustani?"  cries  he,  rising  on  one 
knee  and  pointing  fair  at  the  man's  face, 
with  a  gesture  indescribably  menacing  ; 
and  when  he  had  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  "Ah!"  says  he,  "then  are 
all  my  suspicions  verified,  and  I  did 
rightly  to  come  back.  Now,  men,  hear 
the  truth  for  the  first  time."  There- 
upon he  launched  forth  in  a  long  story, 
told  with  extraordinary  skill,  how  he 
had  all  along  suspected  Harris,  how  he 
had  found  the  confirmation  of  his  fears, 
and  how  Harris  must  have  misrepre- 
sented what  passed  between  Secundra 
and  himself.  At  this  point  he  made  a 
bold  stroke  with  exceUent  effect.  "  I 
suppose,"  says  he,  "you  think  you  are 
going  shares  with  Harris,  I  suppose  you 
think  you  wiU  see  to  that  yourselves  ; 
you  would  naturally  not  think  so  flat  a 
rogue  could  cozen  j'ou.  But  have  a 
care !  These  haK  idiots  have  a  sort  of 
cimning,  as  the  skunk  has  its  stench  ; 
and  it  may  be  news  to  you  that  Harris 
has  taken  cai-e  of  himself  already.  Yes, 
for  him  the  treasure  is  all  money  in  the 
bargain.  You  must  find  it  or  go  starve. 
But  he  has  been  paid  beforehand ;  my 
brother  paid  him  to  destroy  me  ;  look 
at  him,  if  you  doubt — look  at  him,  grin- 
ning and  gulping,  a  detected  thief ! " 
Thence,  having  made  this  happy  impres- 
sion, he  explained  how  he  had  escaped, 
and  thought  better  of  it,  and  at  last 
concluded  to  come  back,  lay  the  truth 
before  the  company,  and  take  his  chance 
with  them  once  more  :  pei'suaded  as  he 
was,  they  would  instantly  depose  Harris 
and  elect  some  other  leader.     "  There  is 


the  whole  truth,"  said  he  :  "and  with 
one  exception,  I  put  myself  entirely  in 
your  hands.  What  is  the  exception  ? 
There  he  sits,"  he  cried,  pointing  once 
more  to  Harris  ;  "a  man  that  has  to 
die !  Weapons  and  conditions  are  all 
one  to  me  ;  put  me  face  to  face  with 
him,  and  if  you  give  me  nothing  but  a 
stick,  in  five  minutes  I  wiU  show  you  a 
sop  of  broken  carrion,  fit  for  dogs  to 
roll  in." 

It  was  dark  night  when  he  made  an 
end  ;  they  had  listened  in  almost  perfect 
silence  ;  but  the  firelight  scarce  per- 
mitted an,yone  to  judge,  from  the  look 
of  his  neighbors,  with  what  result  of 
persuasion  or  conviction.  Indeed  the 
Master  had  set  himself  in  the  brightest 
place,  and  kept  his  face  there,  to  be  the 
centre  of  men's  eyes  :  doubtless  on  a 
profound  calculation.  Silence  followed 
for  awhile,  and  presently  the  whole 
party  became  involved  in  disputation  : 
the  Master  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
hands  knit  under  his  head  and  one  knee 
flruig  across  the  other,  like  a  person  un- 
concerned in  the  result.  Aid  here,  I 
daresay,  his  bravado  carried  him  too  far 
and  prejudiced  his  case.  At  least,  after 
a  cast  or  two  back  and  forward,  opinion 
settled  finally  against  him.  It's  possi- 
ble he  hoj)ed  to  repeat  the  bixsiness  of 
the  pirate  ship,  and  be  himself,  perhaps, 
on  hard  enough  conditions,  elected 
leader  ;  and  things  went  so  far  that  way, 
that  Mountain  actually  threw  out  the 
proposition.  But  the  rock  he  split  upon 
was  Hastie.  This  fellow  was  not  well 
liked,  being  sour  and  slow,  with  an 
ugly,  glowering  disposition,  but  he  had 
studied  some  time  for  the  church  at 
Edinbm-gh  CoUege,  before  Ul  conduct 
had  destroyed  his  prospects,  and  he  now 
remembered  and  applied  what  he  had 
learned.  Indeed  he  had  not  proceeded 
very  far,  when  the  Master  i-olled  care- 
lessly upon  one  side,  which  was  done 
(in  Moim tain's  opinion)  to  conceal  the 
beginnings  of  despair  upon  his  counte- 
nance. Hastie  dismissed  the  most  of 
what  they  had  heard  as  nothing  to 
the  matter :  what  they  wanted  was  the 
treasure.  All  that  was  said  of  Harris 
might  be  true,  and  they  would  have  to 
rfee  to  that  in  time.  But  what  had  that 
to  do  with  the  treasure?  They  had 
heard  a  vast  of  words  ;  but  the  truth  was 
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just  this,  that  Mr.  Dune  was  damnably 
frightened  and  had  several  times  run 
off.  Here  he  was — whether  caught  or 
come  back  was  all  one  to  Hastie  :  the 
point  was  to  make  an  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. As  for  the  talk  of  deposing  and 
electing  captains,  he  hoped  they  were 
all  free  men  and  could  attend  their  own 
affairs.  That  was  dust  flung  in  their 
eyes,  and  so  was  the  proposal  to  fight 
Harris.  "  He  shall  tight  no  one  in  this 
camp,  I  can  tell  him  that,"  said  Hastie. 
"  We  had  trouble  enough  to  get  his 
arms  away  from  him,  and  we  should 
look  pretty  fools  to  give  them  back 
again.  But  if  it's  excitement  the  gen- 
tleman is  after,  I  can  supply  him  with 
more  than  perhaps  he  cares  about.  For 
I  have  no  intention  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  in  these  mountains  ; 
already  I  have  been  too  long  ;  and  I 
propose  that  he  should  immediately  tell 
us  where  that  treasure  is,  or  else  imme- 
diately be  shot.  And  there,"  says  he, 
; producing  his  weapon,  "there  is  the 
pistol  that  I  mean  to  use." 

"Come,  I  call  you  a  man,"  cries  the 
Master,  sitting  up  and  looking  at  the 
speaker  with  an  air  of  admiration. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  call  me  any- 
thing," retiimed  Hastie  ;  "  which  is  it 
to  be  ?  " 

"  That's  an  idle  question,"  said  the 
Master.  "Needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives.  The  truth  is  we  are  within  easy 
walk  of  the  place,  and  I  will  show  it  you 
to-morrow." 

With  that,  as  if  all  were  quite  settled, 
and  settled  exactly  to  his  mind,  he  walked 
off  to  his  tent,  whither  Secundra  had 
preceded  him. 

I  cannot  think  of  these  last  turns  and 
wriggles  of  my  old  enemy  except  with 
admiration  ;  scarce  even  pity  is  mingled 
with  the  sentiment,  so  strongly  the  man 
suppoi'ted,  so  boldly  resisted  his  mis- 
fortunes. Even  at  that  hour,  when  he 
perceived  himself  quite  lost,  when  he 
saw  he  had  but  effected  an  exchange  of 
enemies,  and  overthrown  Harris  to  set 
Hastie  up,  no  sign  of  weakness  appeared 
in  his  behavior,  and  he  withdrew  to  his 
tent,  already  determined  (I  must  sup- 
pose) upon  affronting  the  incredible 
hazard  of  his  last  expedient,  with  the 
same  easy,  assured,  genteel  expression 
and  demeanor  as  he  might  have  left  a 


theatre  withal  to  join  a  supper  of  the 
wits.  But  doubtless  within,  if  we  could 
see  there,  his  soul  trembled. 

Early  in  the  night,  word  went  about 
the  camp  that  he  was  sick  ;  and  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning,  he  called  Hastie 
to  his  side,  and  inquired  most  anxiously 
if  he  had  any  skill  in  medicine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  a  vanity  of  that 
fallen  divinity  student's,  to  which  he  had 
cunningly  addressed  himself.  Hastie 
examined  him  ;  and  being  flattered,  ig- 
norant, and  highl}'  suspicious,  knew  not 
in  the  least  whether  the  man  was  sick 
or  maHngering.  In  this  state,  he  went 
forth  again  to  his  companions  ;  and  (as 
the  thing  which  would  give  himself  most 
consequence  either  way)  announced  that 
the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  to  die. 

"  For  all  that,"  he  added  with  an  oath, 
"  and  if  he  bursts  by  the  wayside,  he 
must  bi'ing  us  this  morning  to  the 
treasure." 

But  there  were  several  in  the  camp 
(Moimtain  among  the  number)  whom 
this  bmtality  revolted.  They  would 
have  seen  the  Master  pistol'd,  or  pis- 
tol'd  him  themselves,  without  the 
smallest  sentiment  of  pity ;  but  they 
seemed  to  have  been  touched  by  his 
gallant  fight  and  unequivocal  defeat  the 
night  before  ;  perhaps,  too,  they  were 
even  already  beginning  to  oppose  them- 
selves to  their  new  leader  :  at  least,  they 
now  declared  that  (if  the  man  was  sick) 
he  should  have  a  day's  rest  in  spite  of 
Hastie's  teeth. 

The  next  morning  he  was  manifestly 
worse,  and  Hastie  himself  began  to  dis- 
play something  of  humane  concern,  so 
easily  does  even  the  pretence  of  doctor- 
ing awaken  sympathy.  The  third,  the 
Master  called  Mountain  and  Hastie  to 
the  tent,  announced  himself  to  be  dying, 
gave  them  full  particulars  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  cache,  and  begged  them  to 
set  out  incontinently  on  the  quest,  so 
that  they  might  see  if  he  deceived  them, 
and  (if  they  were  at  first  unsuccessful), 
he  should  be  able  to  correct  their  error. 

But  here  arose  a  difficulty  on  which 
he  doubtless  counted.  None  of  these 
men  would  tnist  another,  none  would 
consent  to  stay  behind.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  Master  seemed  ex- 
tremely low,  spoke  scarce  above  a  whis- 
per, and  lay  much  of  the  time  insensible, 
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it  was  stiE  possible  it  was  a  fraudulent 
sickness  ;  and  if  aU  went  treasure-hunt- 
ing, it  might  prove  they  had  gone  upon 
a  ^vild-goose  chase,  and  retui-n  to  tind 
their  prisoner  flown.  They  concluded, 
therefore,  to  hang  idling  round  the  camp, 
alleging  sympathy  to  be  their  reason  ; 
and  certainly,  so  mingled  are  our  dispo- 
sitions, several  were  sincerely  (if  not 
very  deeply)  affected  by  the  natural 
peril  of  the  man  whom  they  callously 
designed  to  murder.  In  the  afternoon, 
Hastie  was  called  to  the  bedside  to  pray  : 
the  which  (incredible  as  it  must  appear) 
he  did  with  unction  ;  about  eight  at  night, 
the  waiHug  of  Secundra  announced  that 
all  was  over ;  and  before  ten,  the  In- 
dian, wdth  a  link  stuck  in  the  ground, 
was  toiling  at  the  grave.  Sunrise  of  next 
day  beheld  the  Master's  burial,  all  hands 
attending  with  great  decency  of  de- 
meanor ;  and  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
earth  wrapped  in  a  fur  robe,  with  only  the 
face  uncovered  ;  which  last  was  of  a  waxy 
whiteness,  and  had  the  nostrils  plugged 
according  to  some  oriental  habit  of  Se- 
cundra's.  No  sooner  was  the  grave  fiUed 
than  the  lamentations  of  the  Indian  once 
more  struck  concern  to  eveiy  heart ; 
and  it  appears  this  gang  of  murderers, 
so  far  from  resenting  his  outcries,  al- 
though both  distressful  and  (in  such  a 
country)  perilous  to  their  own.  safety, 
roughly  but  kindly  endeavored  to  con- 
sole him. 

But  if  human  nature  is  even  in  the 
worst  of  men  occasionally  kind,  it  is 
still,  and  before  all  things,  greedy  ;  and 
they  soon  turned  from  the  mourner  to 
their  own  concerns.  The  cache  of  the 
treasure  being  hard  by,  although  yet 
unidentified,  it  was  concluded  not  to 
break  camp  ;  and  the  day  passed,  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  voyagers,  in  unavailing  ex- 
ploration of  the  woods,  Secundra  the 
while  lying  on  his  master's  grave.  That 
night  they  placed  no  sentinel,  but  lay 
aU  together  about  the  fire,  in  the  cus- 
tomary W' oodman  fashion,  the  heads  out- 
ward, like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Morn- 
ing found  them  in  the  same  disposition  ; 
only  Pinkerton,  who  lay  on  Mountain's 
right,  between  him  and  Hastie,  had  (in 
the  hours  of  darkness)  been  secretly 
butchered,  and  there  lay,  still  wrapped 
as  to  his  body  in  his  mantle,  but  offering 
above  that  imgodly  and  horrific  specta- 


cle of  the  scalped  head.  The  gang  were 
that  morning  as  pale  as  a  company  of 
phantoms,  for  the  jjertinacity  of  Indian 
war  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Indian 
murder),  was  well  knowTi  to  aU.  But 
they  laid  the  chief  blame  on  their  un- 
sentinel'd  postui-e  ;  and  fired  with  the 
neighborhood  of  the  treasure,  deter- 
mined to  continue  where  they  were. 
Pinkerton  was  buried  hard  by  the  Mas- 
ter ;  the  survivoi-s  again  passed  the  day 
in  exploration,  and  returned  in  a  min- 
gled humor  of  anxiety  and  hope,  being 
I^artly  certain  they  were  now  close  on 
the  discovery  of  what  they  sought,  and 
oh  the  other  hand  (with  the  retiu-n  of 
darkness)  were  infected  with  the  fear 
of  Indians.  Mountain  was  the  first  sen- 
try ;  he  declares  he  neither  slept  nor 
yet  sat  down,  but  kept  his  watch  with  a 
pei-petual  and  straining  vigilance  ;  and 
it  was  even  with  vmconcem  that  (when 
he  saw  by  the  stars  his  time  was  up)  he 
drew  near  the  fire  to  waken  his  successor. 
This  man  (it  was  Hicks  the  shoemaker)  1 
slept  on  the  lee  side  of  the  circle,  some- 
thing farther  ofl'  in  consequence  than 
those  to  windward,  and  in  a  j^lace  dark- 
ened by  the  blowing  smoke.  Mountain 
stooped  and  took  him  by  the  shordder  ; 
his  hand  was  at  once  smeared  by  some 
adhesive  wetness  ;  and  (the  wind  at  the 
moment  veering)  the  firelight  shone  upon 
the  sleeper  and  showed  him,  like  Pink- 
erton, dead  and  scalped. 

It  was  clear  they  had  fallen  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  those  matchless  Indian 
bravos,  that  will  sometimes  foUow  a  party 
for  days,  and  in  spite  of  indefatigable 
travel  and  unsleeping  watch,  continue  to 
keep  up  with  their  advance  and  steal  a 
scalp  at  every  resting-place.  Upon  this 
discovery,  the  treasure-seekers,  already 
reduced  to  a  poor  half  dozen,  fell  into 
mere  dismay,  seized  a  few  necessaries, 
and  deserting  the  remainder  of  their 
goods,  fled  outright  into  the  forest. 
Their  fire,  they  left  still  burning,  and 
their  dead  comi-ade  unburied.  AU  day 
they  ceased  not  to  flee,  eating  by  the 
way,  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  and  since  they 
feared  to  sleep,  continued  to  advance  at 
random  even  in  the  hours  of  darkness. 
But  the  limits  of  man's  endurance  is  soon 
reached  ;  when  they  rested  at  last,  it  was 
to  sleep  pi-ofoundly ;  and  when  they 
woke,  it  was  to  find  that  the  enemy  was 
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still  upon  their  heels,  and  death  and  mu- 
tilation had  once  more  lessened  and  de- 
formed their  company. 

By  this,  they  had  become  light-headed, 
they  had  quite  missed  their  path  in  the 
Wilderness,  their  stores  were  already  lim- 
ning low.  With  the  further  horrors,  it 
is  superfluous  that  I  should  swell  this 
narrative,  already  too  prolonged.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  when  at  length  a  night 
passed  by  innocuous,  and  they  might 
breathe  again  in  the  hope  that  the  mur- 
derer had  at  last  desisted  fi'om  pursuit, 
Mountain  and  Secundra  were  alone. 
The  trader  is  firmly  persuaded  their  un- 
seen enemy  was  some  warrior  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  and  that  he  himself  was 
spared  by  favor.  The  mercy  extended 
to  Secundi-a  he  explains  on  the  ground 
that  the  East  Indian  was  thought  to  be 
insane  ;  partly  from  the  fact  that,  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  flight  and  while  oth- 
ers were  casting  away  their  very  food  and 
weapons,  Secundra  continued  to  stagger 


forward  with  a  mattock  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  partly  because,  in  the  last  days  and 
with  a  great  degree  of  heat  and  fluency, 
he  perpetually  spoke  with  himself  in  his 
own  language.  But  he  was  sane  enough 
when  it  came  to  English. 

"You  think  he  wiU  be  gone  quite 
away  ?  "  he  had  asked,  upon  their  blest 
awakening  in  safety. 

"I  pray  God  so,  I  believe  so,  I  dare  to 
believe  so,"  Mountain  had  replied  almost 
with  incoherence,  as  he  described  the 
scene  to  me. 

And  indeed  he  was  so  much  distem- 
pered that  until  he  met  us,  the  next 
morning,  he  could  scarce  be  certain 
whether  he  had  dreamed,  or  whether  it 
was  a  fact,  that  Secimdra  had  thereupon 
turned  directly  about  and  returned  with- 
out a  word  upon  their  footprints,  setting 
his  face  for  these  wintry  and  hungry 
solitudes,  along  a  path  whose  every 
stage  was  mile-stoned  with  a  mutilated 
corpse. 


(To  be  concluded  in  October.) 


DROUGHT. 

By  A.  Lampman. 


From  week  to  week  there  came  no  rain, 

The  very  birds  took  flight. 
The  river  shrank  within  its  bed, 
The  borders  of  the  world  grew  red 

With  woods  that  flamed  by  night. 


Each  root  and  leaf  and  living  thing 

Fell  sicklier  day  by  day. 
And  I  that  still  must  live  and  see 
The  agony  of  plant  and  tree. 
Grew  weary  even  as  they. 


No  rest  beneath  the  fearful  sun, 
No  shelter  brought  the  moon  ; 

Lean  cattle  on  the  reeded  fen 

Searched  every  hole  for  drink,  and  men 
Droi^ped  dead  beneath  the  noon. 


But  oh,  at  last,  the  joy,  the  change  ; 

With  sudden  sigh  and  start 
I  woke  upon  the  middle  night, 
And  thought  that  something  strange  and 

Had  burst  upon  my  heart.         [bright 


And  ever  as  each  sun  went  down 

Beyond  the  reeling  plain. 
Into  the  mocking  sky  uprist, 
Like  phantoms  from  the  burning  west, 

Dim  clouds  that  brought  no  rain. 


With  surging  of  great  winds,  a  lull 

And  hush  upon  the  plain, 
A  hollow  murmur  far  aloof. 
And  then  a  roar  upon  the  roof, 
Down  came  the  rushing  rain. 
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THE     JOURNEY     IN     THE     WILDERNESS    [con- 
cluded). 

5|0UNTAIN'S  story,  as 
it  was  laid  before  Sir 
William  Johnson  and 
my  lord,  was  shorn, 
of  course,  of  aU  the 
earlier  particulars, 
and  the  expedition  de- 
scribed to  have  pro- 
ceeded uneventfully  until  the  Master 
sickened.  But  H;he  latter  part  was  very 
forcibly  related,  the  speaker  visibly  thrill- 
ing to  his  recollections  ;  and  our  then 
situation,  on  the  fringe  of  the  same  des- 
ert, and  the  private  interests  of  each, 
gave  him  an  audience  prepared  to  share 
in  his  emotions.  For  Mountain's  intel- 
ligence not  only  changed  the  world  for 
my  Lord  Durrisdeer,  but  materially  af- 
fected the  designs  of  Sir  William  John- 
son. 

These  I  find  I  must  lay  more  at  length 
before  the  reader.  Word  had  reached 
Albany  of  dubious  import ;  it  had  been 
rumored  some  hostility  was  to  be  put 
in  act ;  and  the  Indian  diplomatist  had, 
thereupon,  sped  into  the  wilderness, 
even  at  the  approach  of  winter,  to  nip 
that  mischief  in  the  bud.  Here,  on  the 
borders,  he  learned  that  he  was  come 
too  late  ;  and  a  difficult  choice  was  thus 
presented  to  a  man  (upon  the  whole) 
not  any  more  bold  than  prudent.  His 
standing  with  the  painted  braves  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent Ciilloden  among  the  chiefs  of  our 
own  Highlanders  at  "  the  'forty-five  ; " 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  was,  to 
these  men,  reason's  only  speaking-trum- 
pet, and  counsels  of  peace  and  modera- 
tion, if  they  were  to  prevail  at  all,  must 
prevail  singly  through  his  influence.  If, 
then,  he  should  return,  the  province 
must  lie  open  to  all  the  abominable 
tragedies  of  Indian  war — the  houses 
blaze,  the  wayfarer  be  cut  off,  and  the 
men  of  the  woods  coUect  their  usual 


disgusting  spoil  of  human  scalps.  On 
the  other  side,  to  go  further  forth,  to 
risk  so  small  a  party  deeper  in  the  des- 
ert, to  carry  words  of  j^eace  among  war- 
like savages  ah'eady  rejoicing  to  return 
to  war :  here  was  an  extremity  from 
which  it  was  easy  to  perceive  his  mind 
revolted. 

"I  have  come  too  late,"  he  said  more 
than  once,  and  would  fall  into  a  deep 
consideration,  his  head  bowed  in  his 
hands,  his  foot  patting  the  ground. 

At  length  he  i-aised  his  face  and 
looked  upon  us,  that  is  to  say,  upon  my 
lord.  Mountain,  and  myself,  sitting  close 
round  a  small  fire,  which  had  been 
made  for  privacy  in  one  corner  of  the 
camp. 

"My  lord,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you, 
I  find  myself  in  two  minds,"  said  he. 
"  I  think  it  very  needful  I  should  go  on, 
but  not  at  aU  proper  I  should  any  long- 
er enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 
We  are  here  stiU  upon  the  water-side ; 
and  I  think  the  risk  to  southward  no 
great  matter.  WiU  not  yourself  and 
Mr.  MackeUar  take  a  single  boat's  crew 
and  return  to  Albany  ?  " 

My  lord,  I  should  sa}^  had  listened  to 
Mountain's  narrative,  regarding  him 
thi'oughout  with  a  painful  intensity  of 
gaze  ;  and  since  the  tale  concluded  had 
sat  as  in  a  dream.  There  was  something 
very  daunting  in  his  look  ;  something 
to  my  eyes  not  rightly  human  ;  the  face, 
lean  and  dark  and  aged ;  the  mouth 
painful,  the  teeth  disclosed  in  a  perpet- 
ual rictus  ;  the  eyeball  swimming  clear 
of  the  lids  upon  a  field  of  blood-shot 
wliite.  I  could  not  behold  him  myself 
without  a  jarring  irritation,  such  as  (I 
beHeve)  is  too  frequently  the  uppermost 
feeling  on  the  sickness  of  those  dear  to 
us.  Others,  I  could  not  but  remark, 
were  scarce  able  to  support  his  neighbor- 
hood— Sir  WiUiam  eviting  to  be  near 
him.  Mountain  dodging  his  eye,  and, 
when  he  met  it,  blenching  and  halting 
in  his  story.  At  this  appeal,  however, 
my  lord  appeared  to  recover  his  com- 
mand upon  himself. 
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"To  Albany?"  said  he,  with  a  good 
voice. 

"  Not  short  of  it,  at  least,"  replied  Sir 
William.  "There  is  no  safety  nearer 
hand." 

"  I  would  be  very  sweir  *  to  return," 
says  my  lord.  "I  am  not  afraid — of 
Indians,"  he  added,  with  a  jerk. 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  say  so  much,"  re- 
turned Sir  WilUam,  smiling  ;  "  although, 
if  any  man  durst  say  it,  it  should  be  my- 
self. But  you  are  to  keeji  in  view  my 
responsibility,  and  that  as  the  voyage 
has  now  become  highly  dangerous,  and 
your  business — if  you  ever  had  any," 
says  he,  "  brought  quite  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  distressing  family  intelligence 
you  have  received,  I  should  be  hardly 
Justified  if  I  even  suffered  you  to  pro- 
ceed, and  run  the  risk  of  some  obloquy 
if  anything  regrettable  should  follow." 

My  lord  turned  to  Mountain.  "  What 
did  he  pretend  he  died  of  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  your 
honor,"  said  the  trader,  pausing  like  a 
man  very  much  affected,  in  the  dressing 
of  some  cruel  frost-bites. 

For  a  moment  my  lord  seemed  at  a 
full  stop  ;  and  then,  with  some  irrita- 
tion, "  I  ask  you  what  he  died  of.  Sure- 
ly that's  a  plain  question,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mountain. 
"Hastie  even  never  knew.  He  seemed 
to  sicken  natural,  and  just  pass  away." 

"  There  it  is,  you  see  ! "  concluded  my 
lord,  turning  to  Sir  WiUiam. 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  deep  for  me," 
replied  Sir  William. 

"Why,"  says  my  lord,  "  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  succession  ;  my  son's  title  may  be 
called  in  doubt  ;  and  the  man  being 
supposed  to  be  dead,  of  nobody  can  tell 
what,  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  would  be 
naturally  roused." 

"But,  God  damn  me,  the  man's 
buried  !  "  cried  Sir  WiUiam. 

"  I  will  never  believe  that,"  returned 
my  lord,  painfully  trembling.  "I'll 
never  believe  it  !  "  he  ci-ied  again,  and 
jumped  to  his  feet.  "Did  he  look 
dead  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mountain. 

"  Look  dead  ?  "  repeated  the  trader. 
"  He  looked  white.  Why,  what  would 
he  be  at?  I  teU  you  I  put  the  sods 
upon  him." 

My  lord  caught  Sir  William  by  the 

•  Unwilling. 


coat  with  a  hooked  hand.  "  This  man 
has  the  name  of  my  brother,"  says  he, 
"  but  it's  well  understood  that  he  was 
never  canny." 

"  Canny  ?  "  says  Sir  WilHam.  "  What 
is  that  ?  " 

"  He's  not  of  this  world,"  whispered 
my  lord,  "neither  him  nor  the  black 
deil  that  serves  him.  I  have  stmck  my 
sword  throughout  his  vitals,"  he  cried, 
"I  have  felt  the  hilt  dirlf  on  his  breast- 
bone, and  the  hot  blood  spirt  in  my  very 
face,  time  and  again,  time  and  again  ! " 
he  relocated,  with  a  gesture  indescriba- 
ble. "  But  he  was  never  dead  for  that," 
said  he,  and  sighed  aloud.  "  Why 
should  I  think  he  was  dead  now  ?  No, 
not  till  I  see  him  rotting,"  says  he. 

Sir  William  looked  across  at  me,  with  a 
long  face.  Movmtain  forgot  his  wounds, 
staring  and  gaping. 

"  My  loi-d,"  said  I,  "  I  wish  you  would 
collect  your  spirits."  But  my  throat 
was  so  dry,  and  my  own  wits  so  scat- 
tered, I  could  add  no  more. 

"  No,"  says  my  lord,  "  it's  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  understand 
me.  MackeUar  does,  for  he  kens  all, 
and  has  seen  him  buried  before  now. 
This  is  a  very  good  servant  to  me,  Sir 
WiUiam,  this  man  MackeUar  ;  he  buried 
him  with  his  own  hands — he  and  my 
father — by  the  light  of  two  siller  candle- 
sticks. The  other  man  is  a  familiar 
spirit ;  he  brought  him  from  Coroman- 
del.  I  would  have  told  ye  this  long 
syne.  Sir  WiUiam,  only  it  was  in  the 
family."  These  last  remarks  he  made 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy  composure, 
and  his  time  of  aberration  seemed  to 
pass  away.  "  You  can  ask  yourself 
what  it  all  means,"  he  jDroceeded.  "My 
brother  falls  sick,  and  dies,  and  is 
buried,  as  so  they  say  ;  and  all  seems 
very  plain.  But  why  did  the  familiar 
go  back  ?  I  think  ye  must  see  for  your- 
self it's  a  point  that  wants  some  clear- 
ing." 

"  I  wiU  be  at  your  service,  my  lord,  in 
half  a  minute,"  said  Sir  William,  rising. 
"Mr.  MackeUar,  two  words  with  you," 
and  he  led  me  without  the  camp,  the 
frost  crunching  in  our  steps,  the  trees 
standing  at  our  elbow  hoar  with  frost, 
even  as  on  that  night  in  the  Long 
Shrubbery.     "  Of   course,    this  is  mid- 
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summer  madness  ?  "  said  Sir  William,  so 
soon  as  we  were  gotten  out  of  hearing. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  I.  "  The  man 
is  mad.     I  think  that  manifest." 

"  Shall  I  seize  and  bind  him?"  asked 
Sir  William.  "  I  will  upon  your  author- 
ity. If  these  are  all  ravings,  that  should 
certainly  be  done." 

I  looked  down  upon  the  groimd,  back 
at  the  camp  with  its  bright  tires  and  the 
folk  watching  us,  and  about  me  on  the 
woods  and  mountains  ;  there  was  just 
the  one  way  that  I  could  not  look,  and 
that  was  in  Sir  William's  face. 

"  Sir  William,"  said  I  at  last,  "  I  think 
my  lord  not  sane,  and  have  long  thought 
him  so.  But  there  are  degrees  in  mad- 
ness ;  and  whether  he  should  be  brought 
under  restraint.  Sir  William,  I  am  no 
fit  judge,"  I  concluded. 

"I  will  be  the  judge,"  said  he.  "I 
ask  for  the  facts.  Was  there,  in  all  that 
jargon,  any  word  of  truth  or  sanity? 
Do  you  hesitate  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Am  I  to 
understand  you  have  bm-ied  this  gentle- 
man before  ? " 

"  Not  buried,"  said  I ;  and  then,  tak- 
ing up  courage  at  last,  "  Sir  WUliam," 
said  I,  "  unless  I  were  to  tell  you  a  long 
story,  which  much  concerns  a  noble 
family  (and  myself  not  in  the  least),  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  this  mat- 
ter clear  to  you.  Say  the  word,  and  I 
wiU  do  it,  right  or  wrong.  And,  at  any 
rate,  I  will  say  so  much,  that  my  lord  is 
not  so  crazy  as  he  seems.  This  is  a 
strange  matter,  into  the  tail  of  which 
you  are  unhappily  drifted." 

"I  desire  none  of  your  secrets,"  re- 
plied Sir  William  ;  "  but  I  will  be  plain, 
at  the  risk  of  incivility,  and  confess  that 
I  take  little  pleasure  in  my  present  com- 
pany." 

"  I  would  be  the  last  to  blame  you," 
said  I,  "  for  that." 

"I  have  not  asked  either  for  your 
censure  or  your  praise,  sir,"  returned 
Su-  William.  "  I  desii-e  simply  to  be 
quit  of  you ;  and  to  that  effect  I  put  a 
boat  and  complement  of  men  at  your 
disposal." 

"  This  is  fairly  offered,"  said  I,  after 
reflection.  "  But  you  must  suffer  me  to 
say  a  word  upon  the  other  side.  We 
have  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  the 
truth  of  this  affair ;  I  have  some  of  it 
myself  ;  my  lord  (it  is  very  plain)  has 


but  too  much.  The  matter  of  the  In- 
dian's return  is  enigmatical." 

"  I  think  so  myself,"  Sir  William  in- 
terrupted, "and  I  propose  (since  I  go 
in  that  direction)  to  probe  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. Whether  or  not  the  man  has  gone 
like  a  dog  to  die  upon  his  master's 
grave,  his  life,  at  least,  is  in  great  dan- 
ger, and  I  propose,  if  I  can,  to  save  it. 
There  is  nothing  against  his  character?" 

"Nothing,  Sir  WiUiam,"  I  repHed. 

"  And  the  other  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  have 
heard  my  lord,  of  course  ;  but,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  servant's  loyalty, 
I  must  suppose  he  had  some  noble'qual- 
ities." 

"  You  must  not  ask  me  that !  "  I  cried. 
"Hell  may  have  noble  flames.  I  have 
known  him  a  score  of  years,  and  always 
hated,  and  always  admired,  and  always 
slavishly  feared  him." 

"I  appear  to  intrude  again  upon  your 
secrets,"  said  Sir  William,  "believe  me, 
inadvertently.  Enough  that  I  will  see 
the  grave,  and  (if  possible)  rescue  the 
Indian.  Upon  these  terms,  can  you 
persuade  your  master  to  return  to  Al- 
bany ?  " 

"  Sir  William,"  said  I,  "  I  will  teUyou 
how  it  is.  You  do  not  see  my  lord  to 
advantage  ;  it  will  seem  even  strange  to 
you  that  I  should  love  him  ;  but  I  do, 
and  I  am  not  alone.  If  he  goes  back  to 
Albany,  it  must  be  by  force,  and  it  will 
be  the  death-warrant  of  his  reason,  and 
perhaps  his  life.  That  is  my  sincere  be- 
lief ;  but  I  am  in  your  hands,  and  ready 
to  obey,  if  you  wiU  assume  so  much  re- 
sponsibility as  to  command." 

"  I  will  have  no  shred  of  responsibil- 
ity ;  it  is  my  single  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  same,"  cried  Sir  WilHara.  "  You 
insist  upon  following  this  journey  up  ; 
and  be  it  so  !  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  matter." 

With  which  word  he  tiu-ned  upon  his 
heel  and  gave  the  order  to  break  camp  ; 
and  my  lord,  who  had  been  hovering 
near  by,  came  instantly  to  my  side. 

"  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  are  to  have  your  way,"  I  an- 
swered.    "  You  shall  see  the  grave." 

The  situation  of  the  Master's  grave 
was,  between  guides,  easily  described  ; 
it  lay,  indeed,  beside  a  chief  landmark 
of  the  wilderness,  a   certain   range   of 
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peaks,  conspicuous  by  their  design  and 
altitude,  and  the  soiirce  of  many  brawl- 
ing tributaries  to  that  inland  sea,  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  therefore  possible 
to  sti-ike  for  it  direct,  instead  of  follow- 
ing back  the  blood-stained  trail  of  the 
fugitives,  and  to  cover,  in  some  sixteen 
hours  of  march,  a  distance  which  their 
perturbed  wanderings  had  extended 
over  more  than  sixty.  Our  boats  we 
left  under  a  guard  upon  the  river  ;  it 
was,  indeed,  probable  we  should  return 
to  find  them  frozen  fast ;  and  the  small 
equipment  with  which  we  set  forth  uj^on 
the  expedition,  included  not  only  an  in- 
finity of  furs  to  protect  us  from  the  cold, 
but  an  arsenal  of  snow-shoes  to  render 
travel  possible,  when  the  inevitable  snow 
should  faU.  Considerable  alarm  was 
manifested  at  our  departure  ;  the  march 
was  conducted  with  soldierly  precaution, 
the  camp  at  night  sedulously  chosen  and 
patrolled  ;  and  it  was  a  consideration  of 
this  sort  that  arrested  us,  the  second 
day,  within  not  many  hundred  yards  of 
our  destination — the  night  being  al- 
ready imminent,  the  spot  in  which  we 
stood  well  qualified  to  be  a  strong  camp 
for  a  party  of  our  numbers  ;  and  Sir 
William,  therefore,  on  a  sudden  thought, 
arresting  our  advance. 

Before  us  was  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains toward  which  we  had  been  all  day 
deviously  dravsdng  near.  From  the  first 
light  of  the  dawn  their  silver  peaks  had 
been  the  goal  of  our  advance  across  a 
tumbled  lowland  forest,  thrid  with  rough 
streams,  and  strewn  with  monstrous 
boulders  ;  the  peaks  (as  I  say)  silver,  for 
already  at  the  higher  altitudes  the  snow 
fell  nightly  ;  but  the  woods  and  the  low 
ground  only  breathed  upon  with  frost. 
All  day  heaven  had  been  charged  with 
ugly  vapors,  in  the  which  the  sun  swam 
and  glimmered  Uke  a  shilling  piece  ;  all 
day  the  wind  blew  on  our  left  cheek, 
barbarous  cold,  but  very  pure  to  breathe. 
With  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, the  wind  fell ;  the  clouds,  being 
no  longer  reinforced,  were  scattered  or 
drunk  up  ;  the  sun  set  behind  us  with 
some  wintry  splendor,  and  the  white 
brow  of  the  mountains  shared  its  dy- 
ing glow. 

It  was  dark  ere  we  had  supper ;  we 
ate  in  silence,  and  the  meal  was  scarce 
despatched  before  my  lord  slunk  from 


the  fireside  to  the  margin  of  the  camp, 
whither  I  made  haste  to  foUow  him. 
The  camp  was  on  high  ground,  over- 
looking a  frozen  lake,  perhaps  a  mOe  in 
its  longest  measurement ;  all  about  us 
the  forest  lay  in  heights  and  hollows  ; 
above  rose  the  white  mountains  ;  and 
higher  yet,  the  moon  rode  in  a  fair  sky. 
There  was  no  breath  of  air  ;  nowhere  a 
twig  creaked ;  and  the  sounds  of  our 
own  camp  were  hushed  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  surrounding  stillness.  Now 
that  the  sun  and  the  wind  were  both 
gone  down,  it  appeared  almost  warm, 
like  a  night  of  July  :  a  singular  illusion 
of  the  sense,  when  earth,  air,  and  water 
were  strained  to  bursting  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  frost. 

My  lord  (or  what  I  still  continued  to 
call  by  his  loved  name)  stood  vpith  his 
elbow  in  one  hand,  and  his  chin  sunk  in 
the  other,  gazing  before  him  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  My  eyes  followed 
his,  and  rested  almost  pleasantly  upon 
the  frosted  contexture  of  the  pines, 
rising  in  moonlit  hillocks,  or  sinking  in 
the  shadow  of  small  glens.  Hard  by,  I 
told  myseK,  was  the  grave  of  oui'  enemy, 
now  gone  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  the  earth  heaped  forever  on 
his  once  so  active  Hmbs.  I  could  not 
but  think  of  him  as  somehow  fortunate, 
to  be  thus  done  with  man's  anxiety  and 
weariness,  the  daily  expense  of  spirit, 
and  that  daily  river  of  circumstance  to 
be  swum  through,  at  any  hazard,  under 
the  penalty  of  shame  or  death.  I  could 
not  but  think  how  good  was  the  end  of 
that  long  travel ;  and  with  that  my 
mind  swung  at  a  tangent  to  my  lord. 
For  was  not  my  lord  dead  also  ?  a  maimed 
soldier,  looking  vainly  for  discharge, 
lingering  derided  in  the  line  of  battle  ? 
A  kind  man,  I  remembered  him  ;  wise, 
with  a  decent  pride,  a  son  perhaps  too 
dutiful,  a  husband  only  too  loving,  one 
that  could  suffer  and  be  silent,  one 
whose  hand  I  loved  to  press.  Of  a  sud- 
den, pity  caught  in  my  windpipe  with 
a  sob ;  I  could  have  wept  aloud  to  re- 
member and  behold  him  ;  and  standing 
thus  by  his  elbow,  under  the  broad 
moon,  I  prayed  fervently  either  that  he 
should  be  released,  or  I  strengthened  to 
persist  in  my  affection. 

"  O  God,"  said  I,  "  this  was  the  best 
man  to  me  and  to  himself,  and  now  I 
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shrink  from  him.  He  did  no  wrong,  or 
not  till  he  was  broke  with  sorrows  ; 
these  are  but  his  honorable  wounds  that 
we  begin  to  shrink  from.  O  cover  them 
up,  O  take  him  away,  before  we  hate 
him ! " 

I  was  still  so  engaged  in  my  own 
bosom,  when  a  sound  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  night.  It  was  neither  very 
loud  nor  veiy  near ;  yet,  bursting  as  it 
did  from  so  profound  and  so  prolonged 
a  silence,  it  startled  the  camp  like  an 
alarm  of  trumpets.  Ere  I  had  taken 
breath  Sir  William  was  beside  me,  the 
main  part  of  the  voyagers  clustered  at 
his  back,  intently  giving  ear*.  Me- 
thought,  as  I  glanced  at  them  across  my 
shoulder,  there  was  a  whiteness  other 
than  moonlight  on  their  cheeks  ;  and 
the  rays  of  the  moon  reflected  with  a 
sparkle  on  the  eyes  of  some,  and  the 
shadows  lying  black  under  the  brows 
of  others  (according  as  they  raised  or 
bowed  the  head  to  listen)  gave  to  the 
group  a  strange  air  of  animation  and 
anxiety.  My  lord  was  to  the  front, 
crouching  a  little  forth,  his  hand  raised 
as  for  silence :  a  man  tvirned  to  stone. 
And  still  the  sounds  continued,  breath- 
lessly renewed,  with  a  precipitate 
rhythm. 

Suddenly  Mountain  spoke  in  a  loud, 
broken  whisper,  as  of  a  man  relieved. 
"I  have  it  now,"  he  said;  and,  as  we 
all  turned  to  hear  him,  "  the  Indian 
must  have  known  the  cache,"  he  added. 
"  That  is  he — he  is  digging  out  the 
treasure." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
William.  "  We  were  geese  not  to  have 
supposed  so  mvich." 

"The  only  thing  is,"  Mountain  re- 
sumed, "  the  sound  is  very  close  to  our 
old  camp.  And,  again,  I  do  not  see  how 
he  is  there  before  us,  unless  the  man 
had  wings !  " 

"  Greed  and  fear  are  wings,"  remarked 
Sir  William.  "  But  this  i-ogue  has  given 
us  an  alert,  and  I  have  a  notion  to  re- 
turn the  compliment.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen,  shall  we  have  a  moonlight 
hunt?" 

It  was  so  agreed ;  dispositions  were 
made  to  surround  Secundra  at  his  task  ; 
some  of  Sir  William's  Indians  hastened 
in  advance  ;  and  a  strong  guard  being 
left  at  oui"  headquarters,  we  set  forth 


along  the  uneven  bottom  of  the  forest ; 
frost  crackling,  ice  sometimes  loudly 
splitting  under  foot  ;  and  overhead  the 
blackness  of  pine-woods  and  the  broken 
brightness  of  the  moon.  Our  way  led 
dovm  into  a  hollow  of  the  land  ;  and  as 
we  descended  the  sounds  diminished 
and  had  almost  died  awa}'.  Upon  the 
other  slope  it  was  more  open,  only  dotted 
with  a  few  pines,  and  several  vast  and 
scattex'ed  rocks  that  made  inky  shadows 
in  the  moonKght.  Here  the  sounds  be- 
gan to  reach  us  more  distinctly ;  we 
could  now  perceive  the  ring  of  iron,  and 
more  exactly  estimate  the  furious  degree 
of  haste  with  which  the  digger  plied  his 
instrument.  As  we  neared  the  top  of 
the  ascent  a  bird  or  two  winged  aloft 
and  hovered  darkly  in  the  moonlight ; 
and  the  next  moment,  we  were  gazing 
through  a  fringe  of  trees  upon  a  singular 
picture. 

A  narrow  plateau,  overlooked  by  the 
white  mountains,  and  encompassed 
nearer  hand  by  woods,  lay  bare  to  the 
strong  radiance  of  the  moon.  Rough 
goods,  such  as  make  the  wealth  of  for- 
esters, were  sprinkled  here  and  there 
upon  the  ground  in  meaningless  dis- 
array. About  the  midst  a  tent  stood, 
silvered  with  frost ;  the  door  open,  gap- 
ing on  the  black  interior.  At  the  one 
end  of  this  small  stage  lay  what  seemed 
the  tattered  remnants  of  a  man.  With- 
out doubt  we  had  arrived  upon  the 
scene  of  Harris's  encampment ;  there 
were  the  goods  scattered  in  the  panic 
of  flight ;  it  was  in  yon  tent  the  Master 
bx-eathed  his  last ;  and  the  frozen  car- 
rion that  lay  before  us  was  the  body  of 
the  drunken  shoemaker.  It  is  always 
moving  to  come  upon  the  theatre  of  any 
tragic  incident  ;  to  come  upon  it  after 
so  many  days,  and  to  find  it  (in  the 
seclusion  of  a  desert)  stiU  unchanged, 
must  have  impressed  the  mind  of  the 
most  careless.  And  yet  it  was  not  that 
which  struck  us  into  pillars  of  stone  ; 
but  the  sight  (which  yet  we  had  been 
haK  expecting)  of  Secxmdra,  ankle  deep 
in  the  grave  of  his  late  hiaster.  He  had 
cast  the  main  part  of  his  raiment  by, 
yet  his  frail  arms  and  shoulders  glistered 
in  the  moonlight  with  a  copious  sweat ; 
his  face  was  contracted  with  anxiety  and 
expectation  ;  his  blows  resounded  on  the 
grave,  as  thick  as  sobs ;  and  behind  him, 
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strangely  deformed  and  ink-black  upon 
the  frosty  ground,  the  creature's  shadow 
repeated  and  parodied  his  swift  gesticu- 
lations. Some  night  birds  arose  from 
the  boughs  upon  our  coming,  and  then 
settled  back  ;  but  Secundra,  absorbed  in 
his  toil,  heard  or  heeded  not  at  all. 

I  heard  Moimtain  whisper  to  Sir 
William  :  "  Good  God,  it's  the  grave  ! 
He's  digging  him  up !  "  It  was  what 
we  had  all  guessed,  and  yet  to  hear  it  put 
in  language  thrilled  me.  Sir  William 
violently  started. 

"  You  damned  sacrilegious  hound  ! " 
he  cried.     "  What's  this  ?  " 

Secundra  leaped  in  the  air,  a  little 
breathless  cry  escaped  him,  the  tool 
flew  from  his  grasp,  and  he  stood  one 
instant  staring  at  the  speaker.  The 
next,  swift  as  an  arrow,  he  sped  for  the 
woods  upon  the  farther  side  ;  and  the 
next  again,  throwing  up  his  hands  with 
a  violent  gesture  of  resolution,  he  had 
begun  already  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"  Well,  then,  you  come,  you  help " 

he  was  saying.  But  by  now  my  lord 
had  stepped  beside  Sir  William  ;  the 
moon  shone  fair  upon  his  face,  and  the 
words  were  still  upon  Secundra's  lips, 
■when  he  beheld  and  recognized  his 
master's  enemy.  "  Him  !  "  he  screamed, 
clasping  his  hands  and  shrinking  on 
himself. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Sir  WiUiam, 
"  there  is  none  here  to  do  you  harm,  if 
you  be  innocent ;  and  if  you  be  guilty, 
your  escape  is  quite  cut  off.  Speak, 
what  do  you  here  among  the  graves 
of  the  dead  and  the  remains  of  the  un- 
buried  ?  " 

"  You  no  murderer  ?  "  inquired  Se- 
cundra. "  You  true  man  ?  You  see  me 
safe  ?  " 

"I  will  see  you  safe,  if  you  be  inno- 
cent," returned  Sir  WiUiam.  "  I  have 
said  the  thing,  and  I  see  not  wherefore 
you  should  doubt  it." 

"  There  all  murderers,"  cried  Secun- 
di-a,  "  that  is  why  !  He  kill — murder- 
er," pointing  to  Mountain  ;  "  there  two 
hire-murderers" — pointing  to  my  lord 
and  myself — "  aU  gallows-murderers  I 
Ah,  I  see  you  aU  swing  in  a  rope.  Now 
I  go  save  the  sahib  ;  he  see  you  swing 
in  a  rope.  The  sahib,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  grave,  "he  not  dead. 
He  bui-y,  he  not  dead." 


My  lord  uttered  a  little  noise,  moved 
nearer  to  the  grave,  and  stood  and 
stared  in  it. 

"  Buried  and  not  dead  ?  "  exclaimed 
Sir  William.  "  What  kind  of  rant  is 
this  ?  " 

"  See,  sahib  ! "  said  Secundra.  "  The 
sahib  and  I  alone  with  murderers  ;  try 
all  way  to  escape,  no  way  good.  Then 
try  this  way  :  good  way  in  warm  climate, 
good  way  in  India  ;  here  in  this  damn 
cold  place,  who  can  tell  ?  I  tell  you 
pretty  good  huri-y  ;  you  help,  you  light 
a  fire,  help  rub." 

"  What  is  the  creature  talking  of  ?  " 
cried  Sir  William.  "My  head  goes 
round." 

"  I  tell  you  I  bury  him  alive,"  said 
Secundra.  "I  teach  him  swallow  his 
tongue.  Now  dig  him  up  pretty  good 
hurry,  and  he  not  much  worse.  You 
light  a  fire." 

Sir  William  turned  to  the  nearest  of 
his  men.  "  Light  a  fire,"  said  he.  "  My 
lot  seems  to  be  cast  with  the  insane." 

"You  good  man,"  returned  Secundra. 
"  Now  I  go  dig  the  sahib  up." 

He  returned  as  he  spoke  to  the  grave, 
and  resvuned  his  former  toil.  My  lord 
stood  rooted,  and  I  at  my  lord's  side, 
fearing  I  knew  not  what. 

The  frost  was  not  yet  very  deep,  and 
presently  the  Indian  threw  aside  his  tool 
and  began  to  scoop  the  dirt  by  hand- 
fvds.  Then  he  disengaged  a  corner  of 
a  buffalo  robe  ;  and  then  I  saw  hair 
catch  among  his  fingers  ;  yet  a  moment 
more  and  the  moon  shone  on  something 
white.  Awhile  Secundr-a  crouched  upon 
his  knees,  scraping  with  delicate  fingers, 
breathing  with  puffed  lips  ;  and  when 
he  moved  aside  I  beheld  the  face  of 
the  Master  wholly  disengaged.  It  was 
deadly  white,  the  eyes  closed,  the  ears 
and  nostrils  plugged,  the  cheeks  fallen, 
the  nose  sharp  as  if  in  death  ;  but  for 
all  he  had  lain  so  many  days  under  the 
sod,  coiTuption  had  not  approached  him 
and  (what  strangely  affected  all  of  us) 
his  lips  and  chin  were  mantled  with  a 
swarthy  beard. 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Mountain,  "  he 
was  as  smooth  as  a  baby  when  he  laid 
him  there  ! " 

"  They  say  hair  grows  upon  the  dead," 
obsei-ved  Sir  William,  but  his  voice  was 
thick  and  weak. 
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Secundra  paid  no  lieed  to  our  re- 
marks, digging  swift  as  a  terrier  in  the 
loose  earth  ;  every  moment  the  fo'i-m 
of  the  Master,  swathed  in  his  btiffalo 
robe,  grew  more  distinct  in  the  bottom 
of  that  shallow  trough  ;  the  moon  shin- 
ing strong,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
standers-by,  as  they  drew  forward  and 
back,  falling  and  flitting  over  his  emerg- 
ent countenance.  The  sight  held  us 
with  a  horror  not  before  experienced, 
I  dared  not  look  my  lord  in  the  face, 
but  for  as  long  as  it  lasted  I  never  ob- 
served him  to  draw  breath  ;  and  a  little 
in  the  background  one  of  the  men  (I 
know  not  whom)  burst  into  a  kind  of 
sobbing. 

"  Now,"  said  Secundra,  "  you  help  me 
lift  him  out." 

Of  the  flight  of  time  I  have  no  idea  ; 
it  may  have  been  three  hours,  and  it 
ma}'  have  been  live,  that  the  Indian  la- 
bored to  reanimate  his  masters  body. 
One  thing  only  I  know,  that  it  was  stiU 
night,  and  the  moon  was  not  yet  set,  al- 
though it  had  sunk  low,  and  now  barred 
the  plateau  with  long  shadows,  when 
Secundra  uttered  a  small  cry  of  sat- 
isfaction ;  and,  leaning  swiftly  forth, 
I  thought  I  could  myself  perceive  a 
change  upon  that  icy  countenance  of 
the  unburied.  The  next  moment  I  be- 
held his  eyelids  flutter  ;  the  next  they 
rose  entirely,  and  the  week-old  corpse 
looked  me  for  a  moment  in  the  face. 

So  much  display  of  life  I  can  myself 
swear  to.  I  have  heard  from  others 
that  he  visibly  strove  to  speak,  that  his 
teeth  showed  in  his  beard,  and  that  his 
brow  was  contorted  as  with  an  agony  of 
pain  and  effort.  And  this  may  have 
been  ;  I  know  not,  I  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. For,  at  that  first  disclosure  of 
the  dead  man's  eyes,  my  Lord  Durris- 
deer  fell  to  the  ground,  and  when  I 
raised  him  up  he  was  a  corpse. 

Day  came,  and  still  Secundra  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  un- 
availing efforts.     Sir  WiUiam,  leaving  a 


small  party  under  my  command,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  embassy  with  the  first 
light  ;  and  still  the  Indian  rubbed  the 
limbs  and  breathed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  body.  You  would  think  such 
labors  might  have  vitalized  a  stone  ;  but, 
except  for  that  one  moment  (Avhich  was 
my  lord's  death)  the  black  spirit  of  the 
Master  held  aloof  from  its  discarded 
clay,  and  by  aliout  the  hour  of  noon 
even  the  faithful  servant  was  at  length 
convinced.  He  took  it  with  unshaken 
quietude. 

"Too  cold,"  said  he,  "good  way  in 
India,  no  good  here."  And,  asking  for 
some  food,  which  he  ravenously  de- 
voured as  soon  as  it  was  set  before. him, 
he  drew  near  to  the  fire  and  took  his 
place  at  my  elbow.  In  the  same  spot, 
as  soon  as  he  had  eaten,  he  stretched 
himself  out,  and  fell  into  a  childlike 
slumber,  from  which  I  must  arouse  him, 
some  hours  afterward,  to  take  his  part 
as  one  of  the  mourners  at  the  double 
funeral.  It  was  the  same  throughout  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  outlived  at  once,  and 
with  the  same  effort,  his  grief  for  his 
master  and  his  terror  of  myself  and 
Mountain. 

One  of  the  men  left  with  me  was 
skilled  in  stone-cutting  ;  and  before  Sir 
"William  returned  to  pick  us  up,  I  had 
chiselled  on  a  boulder  this  inscription, 
with  a  copy  of  which  I  may  fitly  bring 
my  narrative  to  a  close  : 


J.  D., 
HEIR  TO  A  SCOTTISH  TITLE, 
A  MASTER  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  GRACES, 
ADMIRED  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AMERICA, 
IN  WAR  AND  PEACE, 
IN  THE  TENTS  OF  SAVAGE  HUNTERS  AND  THE 
CITADELS   OF   KINGS,   AFTER    SO   MUCH 
ACQUIRED.    ACCOMPLISHED,    AND 
ENDURED,  LIES  HERE  FOR- 
GOTTEN. 

H.  D.. 

HIS  BROTHER, 

AFTER  A  LIFE  OF  tTNMERITED  DISTRESS, 

BRAVELY  SUPPORTED, 

DIED  ALMOST  IN  THE  SAME  HOUR, 

AND  SLEEPS  IN  THE  SAME  GRAVE 

WITH  HIS  FRATERNAL  ENEMY. 

THE  PIETY  OF  HIS  WIFE  AND   ONE  OLD  SER- 
VANT RAISED  THIS  STONE 
TO  BOTH. 
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